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CHRONICLE. tions and contradictions which he is specially good at 

_ turning to his own advantage ; and the longer address 

2” nda FTER a truce of about a month-—or a | was well accompanied throughout by “ laughter” and 
Home Politics. little longer—broken chiefly by Mr. | “ cheers.” It made cruel fun of the unfortunate 


CHAMBERLAIN’S Liverpool address, political cannonad- 
ing has opened once more with a speech from Lord 
LONDONDERRY at Carlisle, directed, as was natural, 
mainly to the recent doings (and sufferings) of the 
Trish Nationalists. A statement was also made at a 
Scotch Crofters’ meeting which seems to require a 
little attention. Sir Donatp Macrarane, M.P., pre- 
siding, and Messrs. Wetr, M.P., and Morton, M.P., 
attending, the notorious DonaLD Macrae said that he 

been offered, by ‘“‘a member of Parliament,” fifty 
rifles and five thousand cartridges to clear the deer off 
the estate of a certain Mr. Bowsy, and 2501. to defend 
any “raiders” who should be “caught.” It “rested 
“‘with the meeting to sanction such action.” The meet- 
ing then carried by acclamation a motion not explicitly, 
but virtually, sanctioning the action. Will Sir GzorGE 
TREVELYAN look to this a little? The strain was 
again upraised by Mr. Courtney at Glasgow on Mon- 
day, in a speech (two speeches indeed) more thorough 
in divers ways than is usual with him. Mr. CourRTNEY 
seems-to have comprehended that the “ cross-bench 
“ mind” is not attractive to Scotsmen, and was un- 
compromisingly Unionist, though a little doctrinaire 
on the House of Lords. The speech concluded with a 
reference to the inevitable “social problems.” Sir 
JOHN LLEWELLYN, speaking at Swansea, said that the 
Welsh Land Commission had determined to recom- 
mend compensation for improvements, and State loans 
to purchasing tenants. To the first there ean be no 
reasonable objection; the precedents for the second 
are conflicting. The Rules for the District Council 
elections have followed those for the Parish Councils, 
and were promulgated on Tuesday, though dated last 
Saturday. 


Mr. Chamberlain THE most important contribution of 

at Leeds. the week to politics was made by Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN (in a pair of speeches) to the York- 
shire Liberal-Unionist Federation and a great open 
meeting at Leeds on Tuesday. Mr. WaLTeR Morrison, 
Lord CARLISLE, and Mr. GEraLp Batrour also spoke, 
but the chief speaking at both meetings was with 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who’ was in the mood of pug- 
nacious playfulness which, perhaps, suits him best. 


There were Gladstonians enough in his second, and 
larger, audience to provide him with those interrup- 


Leeds Conference; but its most important point, 
coming with particular interest after Mr. CourTNEY's 
dealing with the same subject, concerned the House of 
Lords, in which Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, like Mr. CourTNEY, 
desiderates a stronger elective element, without, 
perhaps, fully considering whether this would not be an 
element of weakness rather than of strength. But 
we deal with this point fully elsewhere. Next day 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke further on Unionist organiza- 
tion and policy. No exception could be taken to 
his remarks on the former head, in which he is an 
expert ; his estimate of the dislike of the working 
classes to Anarchy and Socialism is cheerful, but ex- 
cites some thoughts in connexion with the recent 
Trade-Union Congress and other matters; and no one 
can object in the abstract to his assertion that “no 
“ party can live on a system of mere negation.” Yet 
we seem somehow to hear the Superintendent of the 
Fire Brigade calling his men together and saying, 
‘“* My lads, I fear our system is one of mere negation. 
“ We put out fires admirably; but we make none. Let 
“us have a blaze of our own!” 


Lord Rosebery's LORD Rosesery will soon be a citizen of 
Citizenships. every ancient burgh north of the Grampians. 
It does not exactly “rain gold boxes” in these 
simple regions ; but the Prime MINISTER must have 
quite a sheaf of “ burgess-tickets.” He enriched 
it on Wednesday at the adjacent (as things go there) 
burghs of Dornoch and Tain ; but poor Mr. LaBouUCHERE 
(who wrote a long and lamentable letter to the 
Times, this week, about the Lords) will be much 
shocked at the fact that on both occasions he was 
accompanied by His Grace of SUTHERLAND—a Duke 
and a Unionist—and that he spoke on both in terms 
of the most deplorable good humour and good sense. 
By the way, what did Lord Rosrsery really say about 
Mr. Batrour’s relation to golf? The reporters make 
it “ acolyte,” but this can hardly be. 


The Corean IT became evident at the end of last 

War. week that, as had been suspected before, 
the superior speed of the Japanese cruisers had 
enabled them to gain what advantage they did over 


the Chinese battle-ships at the Yaloo, It was also 


noteworthy that the Japanese were acknowledging a ” 
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more substantial loss at Ping Yang (some 800 all told 
in killed, wounded, and missing) than they had at first 
bulletined. For some days more, however, they 
steadily maintained that they had lost no ship, though 
heavy damage to the flagship Matsushima and con- 
siderable loss of life was admitted. Indeed, it was 
rather unlucky for Japanese statistics that a Yokohama 
bulletin, putting the total loss in killed at 30, and 
one from Admiral Iro, acknowledging 34 on this 
ship alone, with 17 subsequent deaths from wounds, 
should have appeared side by side. An odd statement 
was made early in this week to the effect that more 
troops and stores were being hastily landed at Chemulpo, 
not to push on against the Chinese, but to defend 
Seoul from a local rising. The Coreans can have no 
chance with their invaders in a regular fight ; but any 
extensive guerrilla on their part would seriously hamper, 
if not altogether defeat, offensive operations against 
China, 

INTEREST subsequently turned on the question of the 
power of the Chinese to maintain themselves on the 
Yaloo line, where they were said to be not deficient in 
numbers, but badly armed. It seemed, however, to be 
admitted that the reinforcements, the landing of which 
the Japanese had failed to prevent, would be a con- 
siderable addition to their strength. By degrees the 
Chinese reduced their claim of sinking Japanese ships to 
one, which they say they saw sink. This, it may be 
added, was again and positively asserted by an anony- 
mous eyewitness, who subsequently gave the clearest 
account yet received of the fight, attributing the whole 
success to the handiness and dash of the Japanese ; 
and showing for the thousandth time that, in naval 
war, the battle is rather to the swift than to the 
strong. But there were still wonderful discrepancies, 
increased daily by fresh detailed statements of eye-wit- 
nesses, and one account even asserted, with no intrinsic 
improbability, that the ship sunk by the Chinese 
was one of their own. The most curious conflict- 
ing detail was a late Japanese assertion, long after 
the Chinese accounts must have reached Tokio, that 
no transports were seen, and that the Japanese 
were unaware of any landing of troops in the Yaloo. 
Altogether, the accounts of this battle are very odd. 
Generally, we have the lies first and the truth after- 
wards ; the order here appears to be reversed. The 
Chinese were said to have already beheaded one naval 
officer for cowardice, and the telegram quaintly added, 
“It is expected that others will lose their heads,” 
whether metaphorically or literally did not appear. 
Much credit was given to the dead Chinese General Tso, 
who was already known as a brave commander, for his 
gallantry in leading the beaten side at Ping Yang. 
A report that Japan was mobilizing eighty thousand 
fresh troops was afterwards toned down to the much 
more probable figure of thirty thousand. 


The Spanish ON Sunday last Lord PLUNKET, persisting 

Ch int in the scheme of schism which has drawn 
down upon him the disapproval of all Eng- 
lish, and indeed Irish, Churchmen who understand the 
theory on which the English and Irish Churches are 
founded, performed a ceremony of consecration on a 
Spaniard of the name of Casrera, with the object of 
making him “ the first Protestant Bishop of Madrid.” 
This, though it does not directly affect Anglicans, 
is a matter for serious regret in every point save 
one—t hat it shows how rapidly a Disestablished Church 
loses Church feeling, and becomes a mere sect. It is 
painful enough to see an Archbishop of Dublin be- 
having as Mr. Sticeins might, if he had wished to 
set up a rival Little Bethel in Mr. CHapBann’s dis- 
trict ; but it is a valuable argument for the champions 
of Establishment. 


| 


6 PrivaTE crimes and accidents supplied the 
eneral 

Foreign and most interesting foreign news at the end 
Colonial Affairs. of Jast week. The trial of an Italian 
PENELOPE (who ought to have been named not PENE- 
LoPE, but HELEN or CLYT£MNESTRA) for the murder of 
her first husband, an Englishman, and the trial of her 
second husband for the murder of her third lover, 
whom she had at first tried to induce to murder No, 2 
(this sounds complicated, but will be found clear and 
precise when examined), ended in the conviction of 
both, and their sentence to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
An official inquiry had been ordered in a Vienna 
hypnotizing case, which ended in the death of the sub- 
ject. There has been a great deal too much of this 
mischievous quackery lately, and it is time that a 
hypnotist or two should be subjected to the beneficent 
action of Hemp. The Bulgarian elections have afforded 
matter of considerable interest during the week, but 
the art of applying the screw, which is well under- 
stood there, seems to have secured a majority for the 
Stortorr Government. The facts about these elections 
are, however, very obscure, and it has been asserted, 
denied, and re-asserted that the majority obtained is 
really Russophile, which would be a serious matter. 
M. Zankorr, at any rate, the head of the anti-patriotic 
Russian party, seems to have been elected. The 
German Emperor, pursuing that HOHENZOLLERN no- 
tion of dignity on which we have often commented, 
observed to the Mayor of Posen, where he had been 
trying to scold the Poles into Prussian patriotism, that 
“he [the Emperor] could make himself very dis- 
“ agreeable.” An Italian has been convicted in France 
of forging Bank of England notes to an immense 
amount. It was announced yesterday that ALI PasHa 
CuHERIF, the senior culprit in the slave-buying case, had 
been let off, thanks to age, health, and confession, so 
that we may presume the matter will be allowed to 
drop; and much better so. 


News from ‘THERE has been a good deal of South 
Africa. African news of a minor kind this week. 

A fresh scare about Delagoa Bay has been raised at 
Cape Town on the subject of an alleged convention for 
special rates between the Transvaal Railway and the 
Portuguese, which was said to be an infringement of 
Anglo-Portuguese treaties. This scare, however, was 
contradicted like the first; but very serious news 
came from the place of the audacity of the in- 
surgent natives in the neighbourhood. All the Portu- 
guese troops had gone out to meet them, and the 
town was practically guarded by British resident Volun- 
teers and the marines of H.M.S. Thrush. The fact 
is that Delagoa Bay has no business to be Portuguese 
at all. It appeared later that the Portuguese Governor 
was not grateful for the Marines, and that they re- 
embarked, though it was pretty certain that the Kaffirs 
had beaten the Portuguese, and there were rumours 
that GuncunHaAMA himself, probably the most powerful 
chief left south of the Zambesi, might wash his spears. 
In that case the South Africa Company, and England 
behind it, would have to be on the alert. There were 
also rumours of Boer trekking in Western Portuguese 
Africa, and the Germans in Namaqualand were said 
to have at last got the better of that troublesome 


Hottentot WITBOOI. 


Disestablish- THE subject of Disestablishment was 
ment. touched upon, more or less directly, in two 
different places on Wednesday, the Duke of DEvoNsHIRE 
dealing with it at the opening of a new church at 
Eastbourne, and the Bishop of OxrorD at the Diocesan 
Conference. Bishop Srusss, the weight and point of 
whose speeches are not lessened by their comparative 
rarity, was uncompromising on the point, and also gave ~ 
no uncertain voice in reference to the School Board 
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question, Sir WaLTer PHILLIMoRE, and some other 
Gladstonians, were present, and one of them, Canon 
MOBERLY, attempted to move an amendment adverse 
to organization against Disestablishment ; but it was 
defeated by a very large majority. 


Congresses and THE Congress of the Sanitary Institute was 

Conferences. gpened at Liverpool, on Monday, under 
the presidency of Sir Francis PowE.t, who delivered 
an address of a mainly historical character. On the 
same day a local University Extension meeting was 
held at Belfast, and addressed by Lord Durrerin, who 
extolled oral teaching over reading. This is an esti- 
mate which must not be made or taken too sweep- 
ingly, for there are very considerable differences as 
regards it, both of subjects and individuals. Indeed, 
as a general position, we are inclined to think it more 
false than true. A dull comprehension may be enabled 
to understand from oral exposition what it fails to 
comprehend in print, but a quick, or even a medium, 
one is far more likely to forget what it hears than 
what it reads——A very large number of subjects has 
been dealt with by the Sanitary Congress, such as sani- 
tation on shipboard (“lime-juicing,” as the scornful 
Yankee sailor calls it), in municipal affairs, and so forth. 
The Evangelical Alliance began to confer (under the 
presidency of the Dean of Canterbury) at Tunbridge 
Wells, a sometime stronghold of Evangelicism on 
which inroads have been made of late; and there were 
Temperance Congresses at Calne and Sunderland, and 
a Conference on Arboriculture at Chiswick. Calne, by 
the way, seems an odd place, both in size and situa- 
tion, for a Temperance or any other Congress ; but, 
after all, it makes bacon, and bacon causes thirst. 


The London The statement of Mr. DicGie, Chairman of 
School Board. the London School Board, which was made 
on Thursday, excited much interest because of the 
imminence of the election. It contained elaborate 
justification of the economy-cum-efficiency policy and 
of the famous circular, and was warmly but ineffectually 
denounced by the minority as “a piece of electioneer- 
“ing literature.” To this, in the Palace of Truth, 
they would have added, “not on our side, and there- 
“* fore horrible.” 


Fruit-growers’ THE British fruit discussion which Mr. 
Woes. BLACKMORE started was kept up briskly 
last week, and, as might have been anticipated, the 
usual advocate of “ bottling” came forward. But no- 
body denies that a crop of fruit may be utilized and 
consumed by the possessor, especially if he has plenty 
of storage-room, a large consumption, and money to 
spend on sugar, bottles, &c. The question is how he 
is to turn it to positive money profit. It is probable 
that if people would make up their minds to take small 
farms and live directly on the proceeds, without 
attempting to sell or buy, they might live very 
healthily, not altogether unpleasantly, and on a very 
small capital. But that is not exactly the ideal of the 
present day. In this debate, by the way, reappeared 
an old professional, or, to speak more strictly, Trade- 
Union, jealousy of Mr. BLACKMORE, not merely as a 
gentleman grower, but as a wicked pluralist, who, in 
direct opposition to Labour principles, combines the 
business of novel-producer and fruit-producer. 


ANOTHER advocate has arisen for the cab- 
a runner, the second only that we have 
noted in a long and observant life. This amiable lady 
pleaded that the cab-runner has a special morality— 
he does not steal from the house which he patronizes, 
Even if we were to accept this, it strikes us as a nega- 
tive and rudimentary virtue, and we regret to say that, 
unless the runner is grossly calumniated, it is by 
no means true as a matter of fact——A capital 


letter was published on Monday from Lady Burpetr 
Coutts to a certain Trade-Union Secretary, who 
formally lectured her for employing, as he thought, 
stablemen in painting her stables. The only un- 
lucky part of the affair is that, while the painters’ 
pretensions only a few years ago would have been met 
with a unanimous roar of laughter, a not inconsiderable 
minority of persons will now think them quite legiti- 
mate, and a large number of time-servers will carefully 
refrain from condemning them. Considerable con- 
tributions have been made to the instruction of the 
public in the art of evading the iniquities of the 
Finance Bill, which, it seems, surtaxes charitable 
legacies as well as others. It is amusing that that 
brisk young person, Democratic Finance, should not 
yet have perceived what his ancestor, Finance Despotic, 
learnt long ago, that a greedy fisc makes a lean 
exchequer. 


The Law THE person charged with coining under 

Courts. the curious circumstances we mentioned 
last week—that is to say, with manufacturing silver 
medals, not exactly resembling any European coin, for 
the Madagascar trade—was committed for trial yester- 
day week, the point being clearly one for a jury, 
though such evidence as there was went to exonerate 
the accused from any evil intent. 


Games. ATHLETIC “ records” are now as the sands 

of the sea, and the breaking of them like 

that of lovers’ vows. But we may note a twenty-miles 

running “ break ” of 1 hr. 51 min. 54 secs., and a twelve 

hours’ cycling ditto of 258 miles 120 yards this day 

week,——The Royal Medal of the St. Andrews Golf 
Club was won on Wednesday by Mr. F. G. Tarr. 


THE Prince Edward Handicap at Man- 

Racing» chester fell this day week to Clwyd, 
Worcester being second, and Sempronius third. La 
Fléche, who had been made favourite, could not get 
her weight home in the distance, though she might 
have won on a longer course. 

THE two most important races on the first day of 
the Newmarket First October Meeting were the Forty- 
fifth Triennial and the Great Foal Stakes. In the 
first Ravensbury, with 4 to 1 on him, easily disposed of 
Xylophone, Low Moor, and another; while in the 
second Sempronius not only deserved success, but com- 
manded it, beating half a dozen others, including the 
uncertain Priestholme, and Beighterton, who had 
been made favourite for this race, and was in the 
betting for the Cambridgeshire. 

WepNEsDAY’s racing opened with the Snailwell 
Stakes, won by Milford the incalculable, but the three 
chief races were the October and Great Eastern Handi- 
caps and the Forty-sixth Triennial. In the last-named 
Matchbox ran, and though he was not made a very hot 
favourite, won pretty easily from Speed, Hornbeam, 
and Basildon. Both handicaps fell to Baron DE Rota- 
SCHILD, the October with Harfleur II., and the Great 
Eastern with Amandier. 

But by far the most interesting Turf matter of the 
week (which has seen a good deal of racing at other 
places as well as at Newmarket) was the contest for the 
Jockey Club Stakes of 10,000!., on Thursday. In this 
Isinglass had once more to make good his right to the 
title of the best horse now in training by meeting 
Throstle, the St. Leger winner, and Gouvernail, pro- 
bably the best French three-year-old, at 12 lbs., Son o” 
Mine at 29 lbs., and others at different weights, to his 
disadvantage. Throstle, in the mood which she was 
good enough to discard at Doncaster, indulged in a 
series of bolts, and never came into the competition ; 
but Isinglass did what he liked with Gouvernail, Son o” 
Mine, and the rest, and won easily, . 
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Miscell Tue Lucknow dinner took place as usual on 

Tuesday.——Mr. Henry IRVING gave an 
interesting address on the Drama at Walsall on Wed- 
nesday to the Literary Institute of that town. 

Besipes his strictly political performances at Leeds, 
which have been noticed, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN spoke at 
home on Workmen’s Clubs, and other subjects later, 
while a conversation of his in reference to Mr. GLaD- 
STONE and the Gothenburg system (which, it may be 
remembered, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN almost introduced 
himself to notice other than local by supporting) has 
also been published. A dinner was given on Thursday 
to Mr. Witson, author of the last United States 
Tariff Bill, by the London Chamber of Commerce. The 
will of Miss Raine, of Woodstock, which has been 
published this week, left an estate in Oxfordshire to 
Lord RanpotrH CHURCBILL, and annuities of twelve 
pounds each to eight cats. 


ees Mr. Froupe’s illness, which, it may be 

hoped, is abating, was not required, but 

may help, to draw attention to his charming Life and 

Letters of Erasmus (Lonamans), This has just 

appeared, and we hope to give a full review of it 
next week. 


WE left unnoticed by accident last week 

% the reported death of one of the greatest 
benefactors of mankind during the last half-century— 
Dr. HorrMaNN, the admirable author of Struwelpeter. 
This is exactly the fortieth year since the delectable 
history and the more delectable pictorial representa- 
tions of Great Agrippa, of Augustus—that chubby but 
sadly self-willed youth-—of little Johnny Head-in-Air, of 
the Harethat fired on the sportsman, and of other delight- 
fal persons and things, came to refresh childhood with 
honest mirth ; not obtruding, but not failing to convey, 
a sound morality.——Canon MILLarpD had done useful 
work for nearly as long a time as Strwwelpeter has made 
cheerful play—first as Head-master of Magdalen Col- 
lege School, Oxford, and then as Vicar of Basingstoke. 
——Sir OLIVER NUGENT, of Antigua, was one of the oldest 
and most experienced administrators in the English 
West Indies, and had filled many high offices there up 
to and including that of President of the Leeward 
Islands, ——Mr. Henry HERMAN, besides being known 
as a collaborator with Mr. H. A. Jones in drama, had 
also had considerable practice as a journalist and novelist. 
He was a German by birth, an American by early 
sojourn, but latterly a domiciled Englishman. During 
the American part of his life he had fought in the Con- 
federate army, and had been wounded. Dr. J. G. 
GREENWOOD was for many years identified with the 
rise of Owens College, Manchester, of which he was 
Principal, and its transformation into the nucleus 
of the Victoria University, of which he was the first 
Vice-Chancellor. M. LaALANDE was one of the 
chief wine-growers of Bordeaux, and possessed, among 
other vineyards, those of Léoville-Poyferré and Brown 
Cantenac (not, we think, Pichon Lalande, despite its 
name), 


LIBERAL-UNIONISTS AND THE LORDS. 


F Mr. Courtney were not “thoughtful,” the unani- 
mous voice of the nation would agree that he 
ought to be abolished. There was certainly no lack 
of matter for thought in his Glasgow speech of 
Monday. He could say little that was new on the 
general subject of Unionism. It holds the field, and 
nothing is more curious than the total and complete 
retirement of its opponents from anything like an 
attempt at argument. His notion of a new adminis- 
trative’ machine which should correspond to the 
Circuit System in law, and settle hy itinerancy the 


problems of local government without troubling Par- 
liament, is ingenious, and would be extremely gratify- 
ing to the persons who obtained offices and commis- 
sions in connexion with it. We observe, indeed, a 
dangerous confession in Mr. CourTNEy’s remarks on 
the decay of the Parliamentary spirit, and the im- 
possibility of reviving that spirit by machinery. But 
our present purpose is not with these things. It 
is with Mr. Courtnry’s remarks on the problem of 
the House of Lords, that problem on which we have 
had loud vapourings from irresponsible persons as to 
the imminence of a very battle of Armageddon, but 
exceedingly little light or leading from any of the 
actual chiefs of the Gladstonian party. These remarks 
would have been interesting at any time; taken in con- 
nexion with Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S, next day at Leeds, they 
are capital. 


Both speakers, as it seems to us, are of unequal value 
on the two divisions of this problem, which divisions 
may be summarized in the questions :—“‘ Has the House 
“of Lords been misbehaving itself recently?” and 
“Ts the House of Lords something inherently bad, 
“‘ which must be mended or ended?” As to the first, 
both—especially Mr. CouRTNEY—are very clear, and 
by no means unimportant. ‘ No,” say they, in effect, 
“ the House of Lords has not been misbehaving itself. 
“ Tt has not resisted the clear will of the people. It is 
“ by no means certain that it has not given valuable 
“ and direct expression of that will.” It may be said, 
in answer to this, that Mr. CourTNEy and Mr. CHAMBER- 
LAIN are Unionists, and have let their Unionism bribe 
their judgment. This would be a very unfortunate 
retort. For Mr. Courtney, at least, expressly added 
that, in his judgment, the House of Lords for sixty years 
past had been as free from the guilt of this particular 
crime as it is now. And (we speak under correction, 
but with some confidence) we believe that on almost 
every occasion on which the House of Lords has bowed 
to the popular will during this period, Mr. CouRTNEY 
has been on the side of the people. Indeed, on this 
point we have always been looking, and looking in vain, 
for some honest and intelligent opponent of the House 
of Lords, who is not an anti-Second-Chamber man 
pure and simple, and who will tell us how the duty of 
a Second Chamber can possibly be better fulfilled than 
it has been by the House of Lords in England, during 
at least the period fixed by Mr, CourtNEy. As to the 
anti-Second-Chamber men pure and simple, we may 
leave them to the tender mercies of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, 
by whom they were prett y well disposed of, as, by the way, 
was Mr. LABOUCHERE'’S letter to the Times of Thursday. 
And what is the duty of a Second Chamber? In small 
matters it is to improve the details of legislation ; 
and few honest politicians, whatever their views, will 
deny that Bill after Bill would leave the Lower House 
practically unworkable, were it not for the improve- 
ments effected in the Upper. On the great scale it is 
to delay the passage of legislative changes, until the 
balance of national opinion is so distinctly in their 
favour that there is no danger of reaction. We do not 
know whether any one can deny, but we do know that 
no one whose word carries the slightest weight ever 
has denied, that the Lords have scrupulously observed 
both sides of this their duty. And we have yet to 
meet anybody, with a command of argument, history, 
and politics, who can assign any other reason than this 
for the altogether unparalleled permanence of political 
reforms in England, If the ups and downs of Con- 
tinental and American politics, the seesaws from 
democracy to tyranny, from Protection to Free-trade, 
and back again, are unknown here, it is possible that 
this may be due to something else than to the House 
of Lords. But it will be difficult for any one, unless he 
takes refuge in mere twaddle and platitude about 
“the superior common sense of Englishmen,” and so 
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forth, to find a single other factor in the problem 
_which is present here and absent there. 

We do not know that either Mr. Courtvey or Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN can be complimented on having fully 
appreciated this clear inference from their own admis- 
sions. For when they came to the question what was to 
be done with the House of Lords, both, to use modern 
political slang, “wobbled.” Mr. Courtney thought it 
impossible t the hereditary principle should be 
permanently maintained. He thought the House 
was too much of one class. He thought that the 
majority of ten to one against the Home Rule Bill was 
inconveniently large. And all these things made him 
doubt whether it was “ representative” of the people. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN repeated the “anomaly” cry ; 
though he acknowledged that anomalies are not bad 
things. Both wished for more of the representative 
element. But if the function of the House of Lords 
is to correct or query mistakes made by the representa- 
tives of the people, why should it, in the name of 
common sense, “ represent” them itself? Does Mr. 
CouRTNEY really mean to say that, after Home Rule 
had been carried in the Commons by rather less than 
eight-seventeenths of the Lower House, he should like 
to have seen it rejected by not more than eight-seven- 
teenths of the Upper? Is it not of the essence of a 
Second Chamber that, while the general merits only are 
in question, it should express its opinion decidedly, 
though when the sic volo sic jubeo of popular wisdom 
(or madness) speaks, it withdraws? If the House of 
Lords only dubiously disapproved what the House of 
Commons, however dubiously, approved, would it not 
have been a much greater disrespect to the Representa- 
tive House to reject the measure ? 


We find a still greater inability to clear the mind of 
cant in the remarks of both speakers on the here- 
ditary principle ; and, as this is the point on which 
most will turn during the fight (if there is any fight), 
this also is the point on which it is most profitable 
to concentrate the attention. It is singular that Mr. 
CourTNEY should not see that his plan of a delegation 
from the hereditary Peers, of a large addition of 
nominee life peers, and of elected representatives may 
be very pretty on paper, but will wholly lack the 
working advantages, while it will probably aggravate 
the defects, of the present House. It will give us a 
Senate—whether a Senate so weak that it is, as in 
France, now little more than a cipher, or so strong 
that it can—as the American Senate has just done— 
defeat both the Lower House and the Chief of the 
State, we do not say. But it will not give us a 
House of Lords. Now, no one, we suppose, unless 
it may be those Radicals who are never tired of 
entering it, regards the House of Lords as perfect. 
For at least a century past the creations have been 
far too numerous; and the argument that the num- 
bers of the House ought to keep pace with the 
growth of the nation is merely addleheaded. There 
can be no reason for the process of “kicking up 
“ stairs,” as it is called. Some of the staunchest sup- 
porters of the House have pleaded for a larger power 
of dealing with obviously unsuitable members. It 
might be contended that, as a Spiritual Lord cannot pos- 
sibly take his seat before he is thirty, while neither 
bishop nor lawyer ever does take it till farlater, a higher 
limit of age would be anadvantage for Lords Temporal by 
inheritance, especially as it would give them additional 
opportunity and inducement to win their spurs in the 
House of Commons. It is quite possible to devise 
other reforms besides these which would improve the 
efficiency without attacking the essence of the House 
of Lords. But when Mr. Courtney shakes his head 
over the hereditary principle he succumbs to words. 
“‘ Heredity ” is not more absurd than “ majority,” as 
Mr. CourTNEY very well knows, though Mr. Lazovu- 


CHERE apparently does not, has been often shown 
to be. And it happens to be the only plan which 
the wit of man has yet hit on to secure a Geka of 
reference which shall escape the jobbery of selection 
and the mere duplication of any form of election. That 
it may claim some other sanction than this—that the 
merit or ability of the fathers does give something like 
a presumption of some ability or merit in the sons—is 
true, but need not be too much relied on. The real 
thing is that, while the hereditary House, tempered by 
intelligent addition to its ranks, and, if necessary, as 
we have conceded above, by judicious exclusion, 
temporary or permanent, of the unfittest, provides a 
Court of appeal as reasonable as any other @ priori, 
and much more satisfactory as a matter of experience, 
no other provides anything else but a mongrel First 
Chamber under another name—a House of Commons, 
just a little varied by fancy franchises and double 
constituencies, 

These things seem to us things very wel! worth the 
consideration of Englishmen in general before the 
spokesmen of the Government open, if they ever do 
open, their campaign against the House of Lords. It 
is true that a practical American like Mr. CHAUNCEY 
Derew has jost given his opinion, from what he has 
seen and heard in England, that there is nothing 
serious in this campaign; and no doubt there are many 
Englishmen who think the same. But questions of 
this kind have a habit of not being regarded as actual 
till they are half settled, and it may be doubted whether 
this is for the good of the nation. 


A LESSON FROM, AND TO, THE 


TRADE-UNION. 
E are distinctly under an obligation to “The 
“ North-West London Operative House 


“ Painters’ aud Decorators’ Trade Society,” which 
important body is “ Affiliated to the London and 
“ Suburban House Decorators’ and Painters’ Trade- 
“ Union, Federated to the London Building Trades 
“ Federation.” This body of many titles, and exten- 
sive counexions, has been so kind as to supply us with 
an extraordinarily good example of the most detest- 
able side of the worst kind of Trade-Union. The thing 
it endeavoured to do, the way in which it set about 
doing it, and the person it was pleased to attack, 
were all chosen as if the intention had been to show 
what a detestable tyranny a Trade-Union can endeavour 
to be. Now to do this, to show the worst of a 
nuisance in its naked impudence, was to render a real 
service, and for that the said Society is greatly to be 
thanked. 

The circumstances may be conveniently recapitulated 
in a few words. The Society found out—of course by 
the prying and nosing of some loafer—that the stable- 
men in the employment of Mr. BurpETT-CourTts were 
painting the stable. So the Secretary of the Society 
was instructed, or it may be instructed himself, te 
write from the “ British Queen,” Ferdinand Street, 
Kentish Town, to expostulate with the Baroness 
Burvett-Coutts. The choice of the person to whom 
to direct the letter was characteristic. The Society, 
intending to be intrusive and offensive, addressed itself 
to a lady, and to one who is known for the extent of 
her charity. What they said to the Baroness was to 
summon her, in the most peremptory way, to notice 
that the stableien were doing the painting when so 
many members of the Society would have been glad 
of the job. T!« stablemen informed “us,” says Mr. 
Buapes, Secreiury, in Royal style, that they were 
painting for exira pay. Then he, in a fine tone of 
polite menace, sks the Baroness to “ give this your 
“ favourable consideration.” Lady Burpett-Covtts- 
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might well have contented herself with answering that 
the stable does not belong to her—which is the fact— 
and civilly asking the Secretary and his Society to 
mind their own business. But the opportunity to 
explain to these persons how they were intruding into 
the business of other people, and of pointing out to 
them, and others, the monstrous pretensions implied 
in their interference, was really too good to be lost. 
The Baroness is to be thanked for not letting it pass. 
Her letter is an excellent little survey of all that makes 
the action of this Trade Society unmannerly, and of all 
the monstrous pretensions it advances by implication. 
The Society had been prying into the private affairs of 
Mr. Burpett-Coutts, which was offensive; had been 
taking for granted that it had something to say as to 
the profitable use the stablemen might choose to make 
of their spare time, which is impudent ; had taken upon 
itself to speak as if it were a constituted authority, 
which is insolent ; and had propounded the theory that 
whenever a trade was contracted, its members were not 
to turn their hands to any other job “ to support them- 
“* selves and their families,” which is outrageous. 

The Baroness Burpett-Covutts executed such sum- 
mary justice on the Society that nothing need be said 
about this curious passage, but for one consideration. The 
letter of the Painters’ Society is so admirable an example 
of the beliefs of Trade-Unionism that it can hardly receive 
too much attention. Mr. BLapes and his Committee— 
for we presume there is a Committee—take it for granted 
that, when A has work to give, and B, C, D and E are 
disposed to do it, to the common advantage of both, 
they are not to make the arrangement between them. 
A, it seems, is to apply to members of Mr. BLapEs’s 
‘Union, and B, C, D, and E are to go without the job. 
In any other case a complaint will be lodged with the 
Society, and the Secretary will take notice of this in- 
fraction of the law which it has been pleased to pass in 
the exercise of its authority. As long as there are 
“* good practical painters out of work on the Society’s 
“books who would be glad of a job,” nobody else is 
to get it, though he also may be glad of it and 
very capable of doing it. This is quite in kee 
ing with the egregious decision of the Trade-Union 
‘Congress, that it ought to be made penal for all 
employers whose men are on strike to bring in fresh 
hands from another district. The Union, in fact, is 
to be master to decide to whom work shall be given, 
and on what terms. We cannot imagine a more 
wholesome occupation for a politician who is not abso- 
lutely cowed by the Trade-Union vote than to endea- 
vour to bring home to the minds of workmen who do 
to Unions—the immense majority of the 
whole body, by the way—exactly what this arrogant 

claim means for them. 


THE SCHOOL BOARD STATEMENT. 


can quite understand why the Rev. S. HEADLAM 

moved to omit from the Statement of Mr. 
DIGG.e the last ph “referring to the unre- 
“ liability of general charges.” Nor is it difficult to see 
why other members of the minority gave expression 
‘to their feelings by describing this Statement as “a 
“piece of electioneering literature,” “‘a pure piece 
“of Diggleism,” and “an unjust and untrue state- 
“ment.” These flowers of rhetoric came naturally 
“enough from persons whose general charges had just 
been subjected to damaging criticism in detail. There 
is nothing more odious to persons who revel in sweep- 
ing accusations than to be brought to book on some 
-definite matter of fact, and when this misfortune 
‘happens to them, they habitually fall back on calling 
out “Diggleism,” or some other term of abuse. The 
case of the Hunter Street School, quoted by Mr. 
DIGGLE, is a specimen of the kind of accusation to 


which the Board has been subjected. The school was 
closed by the Education Department because some 
anonymous person, “fully entitled to credence,” as- 
sured an Inspector that ten children were lying dead in 
the neighbourhood through illness contracted there. 
Yet, on examination, it was found that the credible 
person’s statements were “absolutely untrue,” and the 
Department was constrained—though not till after 
delays somewhat discreditable to its candour—to with- 
draw and apologize. 

It is not to be wondered at that, after undergoing 
treatment of this kind, the majority of the Board were 
disposed to hit back with severity. The charges 
brought against the Board (we leave aside the Cir- 
cular, with which we have dealt already) are that 
its claim to have administered economically is un- 
founded, because it has profited by the increase in the 
rateable value and by grants, and that its savings 
have been effected by diminishing the efficiency of 
the schools. Mr, DIGGLE disposed of the first charge 
by showing that the increase of resources amounted 
only to 78,500l., whereas the outlay required to make 
good the bad building done for the schools under pre- 
vious Boards, with loan charges, required 105,000l. 
The other division of the charges was not so easily 
disposed of. It is subdivided in a way which re- 
quired treatment in detail. There was the charge 
of inefficient teaching. To this Mr. DiGGLE re- 
plied by quoting the reports of the Inspectors. The 
Education Department, as at present directed, is not 
to be suspected of undue tenderness to the London 
School Board. Its Inspectors are so thorough that 
they have been known to call attention to the fact that 
there are not stones enough to sharpen pencils upon. 
It can hardly be supposed that gentlemen who are so 
minutely vigilant as this could have overlooked gross 
offences against the weightier matters of the law; yet 
last year, out of 1,173 departments of schools, 973, 
“the highest percentage ever yet reached, were awarded 
“ the highest grants which the Education Department 
“can give.” Unless the inspection is disgracefully 
lax, it would ap that the schools must be efficient. 
It has been the practice of the critics who bring sweep- 
ing general charges against the Board to assert that it 
has made injurious economies by cutting down the staff 
of teachers below the proper level required for efficiency. 
On that point Mr. DicGLe points to the Inspectors 
who have brought no such charge, and even more 
convincingly to figures. The Department allows a 
head teacher for an average of sixty pupils, and an 
assistant to seventy. The Board allows a head 
teacher for thirty, and an assistant for sixty school 
children. Want of school accommodation has been 
another favourite charge, which Mr. DiGGLE disposes” 
of by showing that the Board had 444,000 school 
places North of the Thames, where 433,000 were re- 
quired, and 281,500 South, “‘ where the same number 
“‘ were required ” in March, and has greatly increased 
the number since. The Statement is a vigorous refu- 
tation of general charges by specific evidence, and Mr. 
DIGGLE is entitled by the tale he has to tell to com- 
plain as he does of the too common indifference of our 
time to the truth of hasty assertions. If his State- 
ment is, as his critics assert, electioneering, it is very 
legitimate electioneering. Those who have done work 
well are surely entitled to plead their success as a 
reason for entrusting them with the doing of it again. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN JAPAN, 


f bps we sudden appearance of modern Japan as a militant 
Power, not only armed with European weapons, but, 
what is of infinitely more importance, possessed of an intel- 
ligent knowledge how. to use them, is unquestionably 
startling. It is also not easy to appreciate at its full value ; 
many things have to be considered and much has to be 
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explained before we can fully understand the thing in 
itself, or estimate its possible consequences. If we could 
learn whether this amazing development is more than a 
mere imitation of the externals of Western civilization, more 
than a mere adaptation of machinery, the solution of the 
— would be easy enough. There would be one Western 

ower the more contending in further Asia. But then it 
is just upon this point that the authorities differ most hope- 
lessly. Travellers who merely pass through the country, 
often without as much as an elementary knowledge of the 
language, and see the armies and fleets, the European uni- 
forms, the Legislative Chamber which has proved its grasp of 
Western civilization by carrying obstruction to the highest 
point at a bound, and its press, which is of the utmost 
loquacity, confidence, and scurrility, are much tempted to 
believe that Japan has broken for ever with the East, and 
has fairly entered “the comity of nations” as it is under- 
stood in the West. Englishmen who have lived long there 
and have dealt much with the people are of another way 
of thinking. They are generally heard to assert that the 
Japanese in a frock-coat or a German uniform is much the 
same man he always was. 

It may seem that this cannot possibly be the case. No 
people, it may be thought, can learn so much, can change so 
rapidly, without being profoundly modified in the prccess. 
And yet, after all, this wonderful development of Japan is 
not completely unprecedented. The Japanese have always 
been an imitative people. They took their art, most of 
their civilization, and much of the little religion they have 
from the Chinese, adapting and colouring it all in their own 
way, and according to their character. In the sixteenth 
century they learnt much from Jesuit missionaries and 
Dutch traders. It completes the parallel that they then 
also burst out into an attack on China through Corea, 
which was as rapidly and apparently as triumphantly suc- 
cessful as their present adventure. Yet Japan did not then 
enter on any course of steady progress. The Jesuit mis- 
sionaries were decapitated and their converts massacred, 
while the Dutch traders were finally excluded. Japan fell 
back into its native state of conflict between coalitions of 
clans, bound together only by their common and often 
merely formal loyalty to the Mikado, as the descendant 
and representative of the gods. There are not wanting 
Europeans of experience who are prepared to assert that 
the Japanese of to-day would be not unwilling to treat 
the obtrusive European as their fathers dealt with the 
Jesuit missionary—namely, learn whatever they thought he 
could usefully teach, and then suppress him. We are by 
no means sure that it would be safe to dismiss these fears 
as the mere grumbling of prejudiced Englishmen. There 
is something to be said for their view. When the amaz- 
ingly rapid revolution which has placed Japan fully armed 
among nations is looked at, it is found to have been brought 
about by a confederation of clans which supported the 
legitimate authority of the Mikado, against another league 
which fought for the Shogun, whose power also had been 
established at an earlier period in exactly the same way. 
Behind the showy apparatus of constitutional monarchy, 
which Japan has adopted ready-made from Europe, is the 
alliance of chiefs of families who hold the real authority. 
The heads of houses hold the great places, their kinsmen 
and clansmen fill all posts in the administration, the army, 
and the navy. In their hands is the real power, and un- 
questionably it is great. Japan possesses an immense ad- 
vantage in the shape of a numerous class of nobles, as the 
word is understood on the Continent of Europe—of gentle- 
men, that is, with a traditional taste and capacity for war. 
But such a governing machine as this is essentially militant. 
It is incompatible with a real Legislative Chamber, 
and would be destroyed by peaceful progress. The 
Parliament has, during its brief existence, made a 
succession of efforts to become a reality at the expense of 
the governing military class. Japan swarms with educated 
young men burning for a political career. Many of those 
who know the country best have long been of opinion that 
the ruling class would endeavour to escape from the 
growing internal conflict by plunging into some adventure 
which would divert attention from internal affairs by 
rousing patriotic excitement. The nature of this attack on 
China, undertaken, in Lord Beaconsfield’s phrase, “on a 
pretext which would have disgraced the eighteenth cen- 
tury,” goes far to prove that they were right. But, in that 
case, the pi of Japan has only made it a most formid- 
able militant Power of the most unscrupulous stamp. It is 


what it was in the days of Hideyoshi—with the command 
of incomparably more effective weapons of destruction. 

In the meantime the world has altered very materially. 
Japan and China can no longer be left to fight it out alone. 
If the pride of success or the exasperation caused by 
exhaustion and failure lead Japan into some new reaction 
against foreigners, it will not be only a few Jesuit 
missionaries, self-devoted to martyrdom, and an occa- 
sional Dutch trader who will suffer. English interests 
on a vast scale are at stake. Nobody can deny, or 
ought to wish to belittle, the intelligence, the in- 
genuity, the pertinacity, and the spirit displayed by 
the Japanese. They have gone most ably to work 
to acquire the command of the weapons of civilization. They 
have prepared both quietly and thoroughly. They have 
struck both fiercely and sagaciously. Napoleon himself, 
master as he was of the art of conducting war and politics 
in the spirit of a brigand, could hardly have done better. 
The trade of Japan has increased most wonderfully, while 
Chinese commerce has advanced comparatively little. In 
manufactures, too, the Japanese are making rapid progress. 
But, pleasing as this spectacle may be in some respects, 
there is a much less agreeable side to it. Growing re- 
sources have armed Japan for purposes of aggression, and 
the first result of her activity is that she falls upon the 
only safe and harmless ally this country has in Asia. We 
know no better proof of the frivolous ineptitude with 
which our generation treats politics, and particularly foreign 
politics, than the kind of amused indifference shown in 
looking idly on at the beginning of a series of events which 
may do our interests incalculable damage. Even if the 
Imperial Government retains vigour enough to use the 
resources of the country, and the time is given it to move 
in, the result will infallibly be a revival of the old Chinese 
hatred of foreigners. But this is what is least likely to 
happen to a Government which, on the very eve of war, 
and with a restless neighbour ostentatiously making ready 
for an attack, spends money set aside for the construction 
of a very necessary railway on celebrating the sixtieth 
birthday of the Emperor’s grandmother. is venerable 
lady, who appears to be the only person of sense in China, 
has, indeed, insisted that the money subscribed, more or 
less voluntarily, for this interesting family party shall be 
spent on the war. Perhaps this is the official version, and 
what has really happened is that the Tsung-li-Yamen has 
taken the money, and invented the approval of the Empress 
out of pure Chinese politeness, In either case we have a 
picture of childish imbecility which points rather to the 
ruin than to the revival of the Imperial authority. If it is. 
the ruin which ensues, then there will be another outbreak 
of the hatred of the native Chinese for their Manchu 
masters, such as the Taiping Rebellion was in its time— 
which, after all, was only the other day. There are many 
men alive who fought in it. We saved China from dissolu- 
tion then; and, to judge from the indifference with which 
it looks on while the danger recurs, the English Govern- 
ment is disposed to incur the necessity of doing it again. 
But the cireumstances are altered for the worse. They are 
changed by the advance of Russia for one thing. Can any- 
body believe that, if China were again in a state of anarchy, 
the hands of Russia would be long kept off Yarkand and: 
Kashgar, not to mention other things ? 

The circumstances have been changed even more widely 
by the very development of Japan which has provoked the 
present crisis, It is self-evident that Japan must be con- 
sulted, but it remains to be seen whetherthe settlement which 
is acceptable to her will be equally tolerable to others. The 
prospect for her at home also is not promising. A policy of 
military aggression undertaken to avert internal conflicts is 
the most deadly of all forms of political dram-drinking. It 
must be taken in continualiy increased doses. If it fails to 
satisfy the national vanity to the utmost, it is fatal to those 
who adopt it. Good observers have come to the conclusion 
that the national vanity of the Japanese is peculiarly 
thirsty. It is not likely to have become less wimg Bod 
late. Now that they have found how effectually thei 
armies and squadrons fight, the Japanese are not very likely 
to submit more patiently than hitherto to European con- 
trol. They may not unreasonably say that they are as 
good men as their Western friends in the matter of fight- 
ing, and that the time for submission is over. This is pro- 
bably what they will say. The governing class may see the 
necessity of drawing back if European Powers warn them 
that they are going too far against China, but in that case 
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“the clans” will soon find that their old quarrel with 
Parliament and educated young Japan will revive. To 
avert that danger, it will be necessary for them to appeal to 
patriotism again by defying the foreigner. We could, no 
doubt, coerce a country so open to attack from the sea as 
Japan, but it would be at a very serious cost to our com- 
merce and at a cruel risk to English residents. 


CALIGULA THE SECOND. 


beyond an essay on Caligula should in the course of not 
many months have reached its twenty-ninth edition, 
without even the suspicion of Erskine’s expedient of omit- 
ting alternately the odd and even numbers, is a remark- 
able phenomenon. It is true that the pamphlet is in 
German, and that it appeared in a University town which 
is also the centre of the publishing trade in Germany, or, 
in other words, at Leipzig. Still what is Caligula to the 
people of Leipzig, or, for the matter of that, of the Empire? 

e explanation lies in the fact that the author of the 
pamphlet, who writes under the name which looks im- 
probable, but may be genuine, of L. Quidde, is not writing 
simple history. He is writing history with an application. 
His essay is not a study of character. It is a study of dis- 
ease—“ Eine Studie iiber riémischen Caesarenwahnsinn.” 
It might have been published in the Journal of Psycho- 
logical Medicine sida by side with a dissertation on the 
madness of Hamlet. Genius is a sort of insanity, we are 
told, and history and poetry are to be judged by the rules 
which regulate a well-conducted lunatic asylum. Your 
mad doctor is your only critic. Herr Quidde, how- 
ever, exercises a sort of second sight, and behind the 
mask of Caligula he sees the features of William II. 
Caligula, we are reminded, succeeded to the throne 
while yet young. His father had died in mysterious 
circumstances, which had raised strange suspicions. He 
was the favourite of the soldiers, whose toils he had shared, 
in battles which had filled the regions of the Rhine with 
his name. The bourgeois and common folk, whom his civic 
and domestic virtues attracted, loved him not less than the 
army. To the old Emperor, whose jealousy doomed him to 
political inactivity, he and his wife were less dear than the 
youthful Caligula. After a short time, the young Cesar, 
ambitious of being his own Minister, got rid of “the all- 
powerful Minister and Pretorian prefect, General Macro,” 
who had been the chief adviser of the old Emperor. It is 
necessary to ignore a good deal, and to imagine a good deal, 
to see in Tiberius William I., in Germanicus and Agrippina 
the Emperor and Empress Frederick, in Macro Prince 
Bismarck, and in Caligula William If. But this we are 
plainly told, with certain reserves, to do. 

The Caesarenwahnsinn, or Imperial frenzy, of which 
Caligula is the prerogative instance, is traced to the de- 
sire which animates its victims to be the principal or 
sole figure on the stage. Its first manifestation is in 
an exorbitant extravagance and love of parade, especially 
in a hot appetite for military triumphs. Debarred from 
real war by the fact that the Empire had reached its 
limits, Caligula sought pleasure in reviews, and in the 
enforcement of rigid discipline. Officers who, in the 
suddenness of mobilization, did not find themselves in all 
= at the place of assembly, had to endure his anger. 

e even rebuked misconduct on their part in money 
matters. His passion for the sea was strongly declared, and 
he had a habit of rushing on expeditions in his splendidly 
48 5 yacht. Another marked feature in his character 
was his propensity to make speeches on every occasion, in 
which he often said very imprudent things. Els xoipavos 
fore, els Baowdevs was a Homeric line which he was fond of 
quoting. Is Herr Quidde thinking of “ Voluntas regis lex 
suprema”? But his chief delusion, the high-water point of 
the Cesarian frenzy, is found in his conviction that he had 
special relations with the Deity, and ruled by a divine 
right—a delusion shared, Herr Quidde says, by man 
modern monarchs, and notably by the late King Frederic 
William IV. of Prussia. Even if a certain speech at 
Kénigsberg had been uttered when Herr Quidde wrote, it 
is not likely that reference would have been made to it. 
The late King Louis of Bavaria is the only other German 
monarch who is brought into the Court. Herr Quidde 
finds in a nervous temperament, excited by disease and 
sleeplessness, an excuse for the restless movements and 
impulsive actions of the young Cesar. On the whole, 


Herr Quidde’s Caligula—it is a pamphlet of twenty pages 
—must be set down as a scandalous and even outrageous 
production. It is not wanting in literary skill, and there 
is an immense apparatus of learning in the incessant refer- 
ences to Suetonius and Dio Cassius, to Tacitus, Josephus, 
and Philo. But it does not take a high place among con- 
temporary works of covert comparison and contrast; the 
Propos de Labienus, for example, to say nothing of Der 
Romantiker auf dem Throne der Caesaren, by which it may 
have been suggested. The pretence put forward in the 
closing paragraph that Caligula has no application to our 
time, or to any person living in it, is too transparent an 
hypocrisy to be artisticaily effective. 


HUMOURS OF THE REGISTRATION COURTS. 


Stee casual entertainment which the Registration Courts 

invariably furnish to the public palate has this year 
assumed the proportions of a banquet. Nor is the fact sur- 
prising. For the revisions commenced this autumn under 
circumstances which must have made everybody concerned 
in them peculiarly sensitive to points of humour and inte- 
rest. We propose to develop this matter a little. While 
the lats Unionist Government was in power, a threatening 
cloud hung over the Registration tribunals. The great 
Liberal Opposition had declared that they must be super- 
seded by cheaper and more efficient machinery, which 
would sift claims automatically and enable Revising Bar- 
risters to be done away with, and every one felt that, 
although the Registration Courts might linger sadly on 
for a few years, they were condemned already. But the 
wheel of political fortune turned round, and a Liberal 
Government came into office in 1892. In its brief span of 
existence it successively menaced the unity of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the position and endowments of the Church 
in Wales, and the meagre residuum of rights left to Trish 
landlords by the legislation initiated by Mr. Gladstone 
in 1870. Not only did it make no serious attempt, 
however, to grapple with the problem of registration 
reform (the Bill introduced last Session by Mr. Morley 
was a clumsy imposture neither expected nor intended 
to pass into law), but it actually ventured to authorize 
the appointment of a number of additional Revising 
Barristers, and thereby sanctioned the very evil which, 
in the lean years of Opposition, it had denounced. And so 
the Revising Barristers, and the overseers, and the registra- 
tion agents met, this autumn, in the joyous mood of the 
ancient Israelites when the captivity of Zion was turned 
back, and held their daily and evening sittings—none 
daring to make them afraid. The light-heartedness which 
their deliverance from threatened reconstruction naturally 
generated was not, however, the only circumstance that in- 
duced a spirit of humour in the proceedings of the Registra- 
tion Courts. For, in its legislative proposals as to the 
appointment of additional Revising Barristers, our Ministry 
of all the talents perpetrated a series of mistakes, whose 
variety and grotesqueness put every bull of Irish manu- 
facture, with which we are acquainted, into the shade. The 
Registration Acceleration Bill, as it passed out of the 
House of Commons, provided that the additional Revising 
Barristers, whose appointment it was intended to secure, 
should be selected in the manner prescribed by the Revis- 
ing Barristers Act, 1886, and that the work of revision 
should be commenced on the 3rd, and completed on the 
22nd, of September. These provisions were of course 
clothed in the proper legal terms, and neither the in- 
genious gentleman who drafted them, nor the ingenuous 
members of Her Majesty’s Government, doubted that they 
were very good. 

Suddenly there was a bolt from the blue. It occurred 
to some studious and curious person—possibly a junior bar- 
rister with his eye upon one of the “additional” appoint- 
ments—to verify the references which the Government 
and its draftsman had taken for granted. The results 
of his investigation were clear and i Under 
the Revising Barristers Act, 1886—as amended by the 
County Electors Act, 1888—additional appointments are to 
be made by the vacation judge in Chambers, on the request of 
the Secretary of State. But the Secretary of State can only 
act upon information supplied to him after the rst of 
September. Even the superficial consequences of this 
condition of matters were inconvenient enough. The 


ordinary Revising Barristers could not get their lists of 
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sittings published by the end of August, as the law 
requires, for they could not tell whether any—or, if so, 
what—assistance was to be vouchsafed to them. Nor could 
candidates for the additional barristerships prepare for 
their onerous duties. For how could they know whether 
their applications would be successful ; and who would spoil 
a Swiss tour, or the joys of grouse shooting, by a study of 
Parliamentary, municipal, and parochial legislation, on 
chance? But there was worse behind. It appeared that 
the 1st of September, 1894, fell on a Saturday. The 
Secretary of State could not, therefore—unless by a breach 
of the Fourth Commandment—receive the information on 
which his request to the Judge in Chambers was to proceed 
until the Monday following; and thus the additional 
barristers could not be appointed until after the day on 
which the Registration Acceleration Bill provides that the 
registrations should begin! From this impasse the Govern- 
ment ultimately found a way of escape through the 
existence of a Second Chamber. Had that single autocratic 
assembly system, which Dr. Spence Watson and the Leeds 
Conference statesmen desire, been already established, its 
case would have been pitiable indeed. But the Peers came 
to its rescue; the obnoxious clause in the Registration 
Acceleration Bill was amended; the measure became law ; 
and the leading members of the Government, following the 
example set by a considerable section of their supporters on 
a still more memorable occasion, doubtless “ thanked God 
for the House of Lords.” The settlement of this difficulty 
did not, however, rob it of its humour, and the actual work 
of the Registration Courts commenced under the happiest 
auspices. 

Not for a moment during the course of the revisions 
has the interest of the performance shown any tendency 
to flag. We have had claims by lodgers who had play- 
fully attested their own signatures; claims to a service 
vote in respect of buildings which did duty elsewhere 
as the foundation for lodger claims; and one case where 
an applicant whose claim was objected to on the ground 
that he had “gone to Constantinople,” turned out to 
have merely moved to Olympia. But, perhaps, the most 
humorous aspect of the Registration Law to which the 
Revision Courts have called attention, is the fine healthy 
spirit of independence in which the barristers interpret the 
statutory qualification for the lodger franchise. The Act of 
Parliament makes it depend on the occupation for a pre- 
scribed period of a house of the annual “ value” of rod. or 
upwards, unfurnished. Some of the Revising Barristers 
hold that the statute means what it says—namely, value 
and not rent. Others seem to look merely to the rent 
which the lodging might be expected to produce. There is 
something to be said for each of these conflicting positions. 
One can easily see that there may be cases in which rent is 
no criterion of value—a lodger may pay a fancy price toa 
poor relation for the use of a room of far less than the 
statutory value; or the circumstances may be changed—he 
may be the poor relation, and his landlady may let him off 
with a nominal rent in consequence of the fact. On the 
other hand, the theory which practically excludes rent 
from the computation of value, if pressed to its logical 
issue, would yield the conclusion that a person who is 
a lodger only in name, who is, in fact a guest, might, with- 
out paying even a nominal rent, enjoy the lodger franchise. 
This beautiful result may have been foreseen, or, for that 
matter, intended by the Legislature. But there should be 
doubt upon the point. Judge Bridoye’s methods of ad- 
ministering justice are all very well for Meringues. But 
we object to see them naturalized in England. The next 
registration humour which we need pause to consider is 
the decision in one of the metropolitan Courts that groceries 
supplied to a voter by order of a parish doctor constitute 
“ Medical Relief,” and do not operate as a disqualification. 
It is curious to notice how rapidly the Registration Law has 
been liberalized on this point within recent years. Not 
even a cursory student of the work of the Revision Courts 
can have failed to observe it. At Common Law the receipt 
of alms almost in any form disqualified a voter for exercising 
the franchise. Perhaps the anxiety of the Parliament men 
lest their wages should not be paid had something to do with 
this rule. But the theory that the votes of indigent persons 
could not well be free undoubtedly played the main part in 
its production. That it wrought hardships in particular 
cases admits of no question. Most of us have heard of the 


unfortunate voters who were held to be disqualified because 
they had accepted medical assistance during a cholera plague, 


although the Board of Health had issued a proclamation 
inviting them to do so, and stating that an acceptance of 
its offer would involve no disqualification. It may be 
questioned, however, whether, under the benign régime of 
the recent Medical Disqualification Removal Act, we are not 
veering to the opposite extreme. The language of the 
statute, which makes “ medical relief” include all thin 

supplied on the recommendation of a parish doctor, is wide 
enough to cover luxuries as well as necessaries. But the 
high character of our medical officers and the corrective 
action of public opinion are probably strong enough to 
prevent abuses. The last of the registration humours in 
1894 is one that only Unionists can be expected to appre- 
ciate. It consists in the tolerably well ascertained fact that 
the recent revisions have resulted in a substantial Unionist 


victory. 


DOCTORS’ COMMONS. 


A’ the imperious nod of the reformer and the capitalist 

Doctors’ Commons has this week surrendered all that 
remained of its venerable site to make room for warehouses 
and a Savings Bank; the Vicar-General’s Office has been 
moved from No. 5 Dean's Court, the residence of Sir Herbert 
Jenner Fust, one of the great judges to whom the vitality of 
the old indefensible Ecclesiastical Court system was due, to 
No. 3 Creed Lane; and the ancient archway entrance into 
Doctors’ Commons—a curious relic of old London—will 
soon be no more. Welcome as these changes may be to 
practical unimaginative persons like builders and small 
investors, there must be some amongst us in whom the 
passing of Doctors’ Commons will arouse feelings of sadness, 
And yet its disintegration and ultimate destruction were 
inevitable. A brief survey of its history will bring this 
home to the most reluctant mind. 

About the beginning of the reign of Henry VIII., the 
advocates of the Court of Arches constituted themselves 
into a club for the study of the Canon and Civil Law, 
and built a college somewhere in the vicinity of Knight- 
rider Street, to the south of St. Paul’s Churchyard, At 
first they appear to have lodged together in “common” in 
a house in Paternoster Row. But in 1567 Dr. Hervey, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, purchased from the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s the lease of a deserted 
building, then standing on the site of what we may still 
term the present College, and called Mountjoy House, and 
presented it to the Judges and Advocates of the Com- 
mons. The Doctors descended upon this old mansion, 
made it habitable for themselves, their wives, and their 
families, and lived there (in a corporate sense) comfortably 
till they were perforce evicted by the destruction of their 
dwelling house in the Great Fire of London. They did not, 
however, quit the site of Mountjoy House after this catas- 
trophe. They obtained a new lease of the property from the 
Dean and Chapter for sixty years, and rebuilt the College in 
its modern form without delay. The Dean and Chapter, how- 
ever, proved indifferent landlords. The new lease was to 
expire in 1730; and the Doctors, like provident men and 
lawyers, set about negotiating for its surrender and renewal. 
The Dean and Chapter declined to entertain their proposal, 
fortifying their refusal by a reference to a statute of Eliza- 
beth, which prohibited ecclesiastical corporations from grant- 
ing leases of houses in any city or town corporate for 
a longer term than forty years. The Doctors appealed to 
the King’s conscience in Chancery and to the House of 
Lords, and ultimately the Dean and Chapter were ordered 
to grant a new lease on the old trusts, but only for forty 
years. This instrument was due to expire in 1770, and 
in 1767 the Doctors, once more taking time by the fore- 
lock, endeavoured to coerce the Dean and Chapter into 
a second transaction of surrender and renewal. But the 
Lord Chancellor dismissed their bill, and pronounced a 
decree which would have deprived them of all beneficial 
interest in the Mountjoy estate. Such a reverse would 
have dispirited and silenced ordinary suitors. But the 
Doctors did not belong to this class, They had not 
drunk at the fontes juris to no purpose. Bethinking 
themselves that the true cause of their failure was the 
necessity which the old leases imposed upon them of 
negotiating with the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
through the medium of trustees (the rs and Fellows 
of Trinity Hall), they determined to apply for a Royal 
Charter of Incorporation, which would enable all middle- 
men to be dispensed with. This dexterous move was 
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crowned with the success which it deserved. The charter 
was granted; the Dean and Chapter softened at once, and 
the freehold and fee simple of the estate which had been the 
centre of so many struggles were conveyed to the Doctors 
for ever, subject to Parliamentary confirmation of the con- 
tract, which was without difficulty obtained. 

The compactness and integrity of Doctors’ Commons— 
thus doubly guaranteed—might well have seemed secure. 
But the institution contained within itself the seeds of dis- 
integration. Local in its origin and character, it had the mis- 
fortune to be associated with a series of jurisdictions, whose 
abolition the progress of commerce and the material deve- 
lopment of the country were bound to render necessary. 
Under the shadow of the College of Doctors’ Commons were 
gathered the Court of Arches, to which all ecclesiastical 
appeals within the Province of Canterbury were brought ; 
the Court of Audience of the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and his civilians; the Prerogative Court, in which wills 
were proved in common or in solemn form; the Court of 
Faculties, where dispensations—e.g. to eat flesh on pro- 
hibited days or marry without banns—were granted; the 
Court of Admiralty, and the Court of Delegates, the highest 
appellate tribunal in civil causes. The eventual re- 
arrangement, if not dissolution, of these tribunals was 
inevitable. The condition of the Prerogative Court 
alone would have necessitated it. One has only to 
turn to legal literature some forty years ago, when 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Sir Richard Bethell were en- 
gaged in a friendly emulation over the establishment of 
the Probate Court, to see this. If all the property of a 
testator had been located within the dioceses of Canterbury 
and York, little difficulty would have arisen. But the rami- 
fications of railways brought with it a dispersion of wealth, 
The disjecta membra of a testator’s property had to be got in 
by a his will in different jurisdictions, and the tax- 

erer levied his duty on each fragment before it was 
livered over to his executors. A system of this kind 
could not but give rise to a demand for one probate, or, as 
the case might be, one administration—and the Prerogative 
Court perished when that demand came to be seriously 
made. Similar causes stripped Doctors’ Commons of the 
maritime and matrimonial jurisdictions originally so closely 
connected with it; and the ultimate jurisdiction in eccle- 
siastical appeals passed to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. ‘The Doctors offered no resistance to the 
successive demands which the Legislature made upon them 
to surrender in the public interest the dignified associations 
which had imparted so much glory to their College. There 
was no outbreak of what Voltaire subsequently described as 
“cette guerre si ancienne et si interminable entre la juri- 
diction séculiére et la discipline ecclésiastique.” But they 
must have known that the process of disintegration 
which was going on was fatal to their corporate existence. 
The Legislature, too, itself foresaw the result of its action 
quite as clearly. The Probate Act of 1857 authorized 
them to sell the College and surrender the charter, and 
this power was promptly exercised. In 1874 a further 
change took place. The transfer from Doctors’ Commons 
to Somerset House of the principal registry of the Court 
of Probate, that wonderful collection of testamentary 
instruments which contained the will of Shakspeare— 
commencing with the words, “In the name of God— 
Amen !”—and the will by which the great Napoleon, with 
characteristic want of magnanimity, bequeathed 10,000 
francs to the would-be murderer of the Duke of Well- 
ington. Practically nothing but the old site, the famous 
archway, and the Vicar-General’s Office, where Tony 
Weller was induced by “two coves in vhite aprons” to 
take out his fateful marriage licence, remained. 

And now these, too, are passing away in obedience to the 
utilitarian spirit of the age. Impetuous lovers will care 
little whether they secure their “ faculties ” at Dean’s Court 
or Creed Lane. Busy pedestrians will scarcely miss the old 
archway; and building leases, with their attendant changes 
of tenancy, assignments, and mortgages, will soon nearly 
banish from the memory of a nation of shopkeepers all 
She College. the ancient site of Doctors’ Commons. But 

e ill still, for the | and lite anti 
live in its history, and in the cemnidenat illustriows 
lawyers and judges that it produced—no corporation that 
includes in its membership the supreme name of Stowell 
ean ever die. And perhaps the regret that educated 
minds must feel at its enteness will be less poignant 


if the spirit of reform to which it has succumbed 


ill but 


pursue its course, and, having struck down this ancient 
seat of learning and justice, will also sweep out of the pre- 
cincts and neighbourhood of St. Paul’s Cathedral the 
incongruous buildings which still obscure the prospect of 
our national basilica, and which have no historic claims to 
reverent consideration. 


MILITARY HISTORY. 


i Zeitgeist, which tends in these days to reduce every- 
thing to its commercial value, and prefers quick returns 
and small profits to the solid accumulations of years of 
patience, has left its mark on our military studies as on most 
other things. Deep learning no longer characterizes our 
celebrated judges in as marked degree as it did their pre- 
decessors. Theological profundity is out of fashion, nor is 
it any more an essential factor in a gentleman’s character 
that he should be something of a scholar, and, if not equal 
to quoting Virgil or Horace himself, should, at any rate, be 
able to appreciate a quotation from them. Greek and Latin 
are weighed against science, and modern languages by the 
parent anxious to give a useful education to his son; he no 
longer strives for the cultivation of the youthful mind, 
but rather hopes to render it equal to grappling with ex- 
amination papers. It is with the soldier’s as with the 
other professions. We used formerly to teach military 
history, and a boy was encouraged to dwell lovingly on the 
lives and deeds of the great captains. Time is too short 
nowadays for such cumbrous methods. We want men to 
know only just enough for a definite purpose, and so 
“tactics” pushes history out, and an officer fancies himself 
a general when he knows how many men placed in a row 
will occupy a given number of yards, or how much further 
a rifle bullet will penetrate into deal boards than into oak. 
He learns the “characteristics” of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery from a bald text-book, and, while a subaltern, 
carefully abstains from reading anything that lies beyond 
the syllabus for promotion to the rank above him. Yet it 
is when we are still young that our notions are most 
abidingly moulded, and to become intuitive, a habit of 
thought must take root in early youth. Neither do the 
noble chances of war lie open only to seniority. Many a 
subaltern is older nowadays than was Bonaparte at 
Marengo, or Wellington at Assaye. On the field of battle 
events move fast, and a man should be equal to more than 
it seems probable he may be called upon to face when 
he begins the day. And if he is to be undismayed in 
the face of all eventualities, he must study the experiences 
of others, since in these degenerate days he can scarcely 
rely on any of his own. The hair of those, even in France 
and Germany, who have served in European warfare is 
fast becoming streaked with white, while in our own army 
the survivors of the Crimea on the active list are becoming 
searcer daily. It is to military history, therefore, that 
officers must now turn for guidance, and they may reap ex- 
perience and knowledge of a lasting kind from its pages if 
they be rightly read. Yet in the bustle of our full days it is 
thought that it is mere useless labour to wade through heavy 
volumes when facts and formulas containing all the rules 
and principles of warfare can be extracted from them and 
learnt by rote. Why go into the fields to gather the nut 
oneself when the essence of its kernel can be bought for a 
few pence in the nearest chemist’s? Those whoargue thus 
turn the student from history and give him tactics; bid 
him learn just what his immediate needs demand, and feel 
confidence in a set of well-digested rules adapted for his 
guidance in every conceivable eventuality. It is the old 
story of Moliére’s fencing-master. If your adversary does 
so, you do so; there must be a sequence and metbod in all 
your actions ; and if you are not a hopeless pedant, you may 
possibly be a great general. The older-fashioned plan was 
first to become imbued, if possible, with the spirit and love 
of the game, to understand its broad features, and then to 
examine closely into the reasons why one man was success- 
ful where another failed. We did not try to master the 
details of the machine which answered so quickly to the 
hand of some splendid genius until we had been captivated 
by the ease and swiftness of its movements. If you wish a 
boy to become a whist-player, you let him begin at “ Bumble 
Puppy” with his schoolfellows, and enjoy the: zest of 
gambling, which is part of human nature. Then you lead 
him on to read the book, and watch the play of finished 
performers. Finally he will come to master and appreciate 
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the small niceties of the game, and will develop, very likely, 
real talent. But, if you began by giving him “ Cavendish,” 
and telling him to learn the “leads” and returns, he would 
either grow weary and disgusted with the whole thing, or 
his play would gradually assume a cast-iron kind of style, 
unmodified and uninfluenced by the particular circum- 
stances of the moment. In a word, he would be one who 
would almost surely fail when nerve or judgment was 
called for. A schoolboy or cadet reading Napier or King- 
lake is fired with the zeal and enthusiasm which are the 
foundation of military capacity. If he is of the stuff of which 
generals are made, he soon begins to leave the glowing stories 
of fights and encounters to inquire why they were brought 
about, and, lastly, examines the mechanism by which they 
were carried through. He is at first in the position of a 
general spectator, then of a professional man seeking know- 
ledge, finally of an expert looking into technical minutie. At 
the outset the day’s operations are scarcely understood ; it is 
the picturesqueness of the spectacle, the noise, and the 
excitement that attract. Gradually a meaning and intention 
are recognized amid the apparent confusion, and eventually 
even the smallest movements are appreciated and criticized. 
It may, of course, be plausibly argued that it is mere waste 
of time for a youth who has never been on guard or carried 
a colour to read of wars in which armies, perhaps several 
hundred thousand strong, took part, and that it will be 
time enough to turn to these when he has mastered the 
movements of a company or squadron. By the same pro- 
cess of reasoning we ought not to let a boy touch Greek or 
Roman history until he has become thoroughly versed in 
that of his own county or parish, and the mysteries of local 
rates and taxes would more profitably be studied by us all 
than the story of the levying of ship money or the un- 
constitutional taxation of the Stuart kings. The one 
touches our daily life, the other is not certain to affect 
our future. While, however, in that case the country 
might gain in its stock of ability of the vestryman type, 
it would certainly be poorer as regards statesmanship; and 
so in the army we may train good battalion leaders by our 
new methods, but are not likely to encourage the budding 
genius which might be equal, with an opportunity, to the 
making of history. 

Far be it from us, however, to assert that the close 
examination of minute details is not of benefit in the 
study of war as in every other. First encourage a man 
to become saturated with the spirit of the subject, so 
that he will act intuitively ina crisis as he should, not 
because there is a cut-and-dried rule which he has been 
taught must govern him, but by a sort of instinct, the 
logical force of which he is scarcely conscious of, and then, 
when he does go into small niceties, let there be enough 
human nature about the form in which they are presented 
to him that they may attract, and not repel. The details 
might often be made to assume the same place in the com- 
= narratives as personal anecdotes do in general history. 

very principle might be driven home by an apt illustration 
from real life, and a moral might often be pointed by dwell- 
ing on some small feat of arms too often forgotten alto- 
gether, or baldly dismissed -with a mere reference. The 
memoirs, diaries, and reminiscences, of which some of great 
excellence have lately appeared, are for this reason of far 
higher value for educational purposes than might at first sight 
be supposed. Kincaid and Mercer are full of valuable hints, 
and the “ Diary of a Cavalry Officer” in the Peninsula and 
at Waterloo, which has lately enlivened us, will teach a good 
deal also to those anxious to learn. Facts are always interest- 
ing, and in every narrative truthfully and carefully written 
there are many that are eagerly noted by those who want 
to think as well as be amused. Indeed, it is to be — 
that the commendable habit of keeping a diary which 
preserved so many personal experiences from the big wars 
for us will not die out amongst our present and future 
officers. But, while we urge them to write, let us beg them 
to set down nothing but what they can personally vouch 
for. Picturesqueness may be left to the war correspondents. 
What we want from officers is close accuracy and informa- 
tion which years afterwards we, or our successors, may lean 
upon with undoubting confidence. We desire realism, but 
not the realism of stage effects. If guided through them 
by a competent instructor, we imagine a subaltern will 
learn more that will stick in his memory from the perusal 
of the letters written to Siborne by officers who described 
what they themselves saw at Waterloo than he will if he 


learn perfunctorily by rote such phrases from a manual as 


that which sonorously asserts that a charge of cavalry 
should be “sudden, rapid, and opportune.” So certainly 
it should ; but the man who glibly spouts out the lesson 
would be more likely to turn it profitably to account if 
he derived his convictions from the story of Ponsonby 
or Von Bredow. And the mention of these two names 
brings us to another point. The same shortsightedness 
which would limit a student’s range in military litera- 
ture to those portions which deal only with his particular 
sphere of action is often inclined to reject all but the most 
modern war as mere ancient history, and of sentimental 
rather than professional interest to us. With this view we 
find ourselves as little in sympathy as with the other. The 
human element is a factor in warfare, which, however 
armaments may alter, remains for ever the same. Men 
are no braver now, if indeed they are so brave, than they 
were a hundred years ago. They are liable to the same 
sudden panics, they are equally prone to give way to head- 
long excitement, they need restraint and guidance fully as 
much now as they did then. When the union brigade 
swept down the hill at Waterloo, they penetrated into 
the French position just as Von Bredow did at Mars-la- 
Tour, in spite of chassepdts and mitrailleuses, because 
they were well led. Afterwards both brigades came to 
sorrow, and lost heavily in a precisely similar manner, 
and again for the same reasons in the one case as in 
the other. Here we have exactly the same lessons con- 
veyed, exactly the same causes at work, exactly the 
same results produced ; and one fight was fought fifty- 
five years before the other, and one brigade charged 
infantry armed with flintlocks and the other men with 
modern breechloaders in their hands. This is but one 
illustration of a truth which is reproduced in numerous 
forms and instances, but it is enough to make any one who 
despises ancient history ponder, and it is probably no ex- 
aggeration to assert that for every error in 1870 an antidote 
might have been discovered had those concerned but re- 
membered the teaching of the past. We cannot afford to 
do without the help the experiences of our fathers or grand- 
fathers may bring us; and, even if we could, we should 
soon have nothing at all to serve as a basis for our dis- 
cussions. Because inventions follow one another now so 
rapidly that it might very plausibly be argued that it is 
only the very newest which is new enough. What was a 
novelty ten years ago is often all but obsolete to-day. 
Were we to disregard history, we should soon find our- 
selves tossed helplessly about in a sea of speculation, and 
there would be no firm ground for our feet to rest on while 
we might take breath. It is facts, whether they occurred 
yesterday or in the last century, that alone give us a rest- 
ing place; and when we go to seek them we should let our 
judgment, and not artificial restrictions, circumscribe our 
range. 


EMINENT DUFFERS. 


i biography is now carried to very great 
lengths, and the faithful may read every week the 
most lovingly minute accounts of Tom, Dick, and 

But the laudable energy of golfing Boswells has hitherto 
neglected eminent duffers. Now we have no hesitation in 
saying that, while ordinary golfers, fair, second-rate, and 
third-rate players, are innumerable, and while “cracks” 
and “scratch players” are common, real and singular emi- 
nence in incompetence is very rare, and well deserves our 
study. We do not speak of beginners, who have only been 
at the game for a few years, and who are inexperienced 
rather than imbecile. The ideal duffer has played from 
infancy to age, and has not attained his lofty position with- 
out pains and perseverance. 

In speaking of duffers we shall chiefly consider amateur 
duffers; thus excluding, of course, the Bench of Scottish 
Themis, and the Professors of the most ancient and para- 
lytic Scottish Universities. These gentlemen are duffers ea 
officio, as it were, with one, or perhaps two, exceptions, in 
which mediocrity has been somehow attained. 

For a duffer, of whom his compeers may be proud, we 
may select Mr. Baffy, so well known in literary and in 
scientific circles. Mr. Baffy may be said to have been born 
a duffer, and his incompetent enthusiasm for all manly sports 
was the delight of his schoolmates. While a little applica- 
tion to Greek and Latin would have placed young renal 
Baffy at the head of his class in the Henderson Row 
Academy (the Eton of Scotland), he was observed to neglect 
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all volumes more classical than those in the collection of 
Mr. Bohn, and to devote his leisure entirely to cricket and 
football. His average as a bat was 0°13; and he never 
even got into the Third Fifteen at football. Pursuing his 
education at St. Andrews, Mr. Baffy turned his attention 
to golf. He daringly initiated a new school of driving by 
running in at his tee’d ball, as if it were a slow at cricket, 
and slogging as he ran. This plan proving hazardous and 
expensive, owing to the breaking of clubs, Mr. Baffy 
adopted the square-leg-hit style, the left foot far in 
advance, the in front of it, and the hit delivered at 
right angles. With an allowance of 36 he succeeded in being 
absolutely last in his college handicap, an early feat of 
which he still likes to be reminded. The Burn presented 
insuperable obstacles to Mr. Baffy, and he usually plays up 
to the wooden bridge with a putter and tries to trundle 
across. He is also the inventor of the system of “tacking 
ina wind.” Thus, ifthe wind is westerly, Mr. Baffy plays 
due west across the course, and so manceuvres to come 
down towards the hole along the wind. As he usually 
lands on the old station, or over the wall at the Elysian 
Fields, this plan, though creditable to Mr. Baffy’s fancy, 
has its practical drawbacks. These, however, are not 
greater than the dangers entailed by his “ slicing ” when he 
plays a less complicated game. Mr. Baffy, indeed, is re- 
garded as at present our champion slicer, and by his ex- 
traordinary skill in slicing he has discovered several bunkers 
previously unknown to science. He has been known to hit 
a tee’d ball into a bunker behind him, a result of his 
favourite stroke, with the back of the neck of his driver. 
In the frequency with which he executes a stroke which 
most duffers find impossible Mr. Baffy has no equal. In 
iron play Mr. Baffy is peculiar. He invariably sends bis 
ball (when he does not top it) a high catch to square leg. 
In a foursome it is usual for his partner to secrete Mr. 
Baffy’s iron and his mashy, so that, practically, he has no 
iron play at all—which is much to the advantage of the 
green. Indeed, his partners wish that he would confine him- 
self wholly to his putter; except, of course, on the putting- 
», where he either “ misses the globe” or drives the full 
ength of the short hole. If he putted with his driver, he 
might, it is conceived, not go so far and fare so badly. He 
has tried putting in all known, and some unknown, styles; 
and in missing a short one he has no rival. Mr. Baffy has 
rarely been known to get out of a bunker, but he often gets 
into every bunker in a given hole. As a humorous caddy 
remarked, “He is a blind, spindle-shankit, lang-neckit 
fellow, and shapes fine for a duffer.” No accurate record of 
his scores has ever been received (for he always “tears up”), 
but it is believed by accurate calculators that he usually 
gets round under 170. In addition to his physical qualities, 
. Baffy possesses an execrable temper, which is provoked, 

it appears, by the nature of things, and especially by the 
llelogram of forces and the laws which govern the 
flight of spherical bodies. Pre-eminence like his is beyond 
the reach of most, and is the result of natural genius for 
foozling combined with unremittingly assiduous practice. 
He shines on the links in conversation during a game, 
discoursing freely on a wide range of obscure topics—espe- 
cially when his partner is addressing himself to his ball. 
That Mr. Baffy has been allowed to attain his present 
mature age (sixty-five) says much for the humanizing 
influence of golf. He is justly respected as a critic of the 


game. 


ROTHENBURG. 


gt sera ne possesses the charm which M. Paul 
Bourget describes as the characteristic of certain 
towns in out-of-the-way corners of Italy; it has proved it- 
self refractory in face of an all-levelling cosmopolitanism. 
Fashion for once has been daunted by a power stronger 
than its own ; the spirit of the place has repulsed the spirit 
of change, and the Rothenburg of to-day is identical in out- 
ward aspect and features with the free city of three hundred 
ears ago. During those centuries not a new house has 
n built within its massive old walls, which, with their 
picturesque and varied towers and bastions, girdle the little 
town, and protect it from innovation. Though not on the 
direct line to any place, Rothenburg may easily be reached 
from either Wiirzburg or Nuremberg. A primitive little 
railway leads up from the junction of Steinach, through rich 
orchard lands, and flowering fragrant meadows, fringed 
with pine-woods, to a station outside the walls of the 


town. At the first glimpse of the walls and towers— 
rivals to those of San Gemignano itself—one is conscious 
of a certain vulgarity and modernity in approaching such 
a place by means of nineteenth-century appliances of steam 
and locomotion. A litter and a procession of sumpter mules 
would seem a more fitting way of entering such a town than 
to rattle in an hotel omnibus under the arch of the old 
Réderthor, with its time-worn massive towers, and its double 
walls enclosing a deep trench, grass-grown, and in spring a 
mass of flowering fruit-trees. But the omnibus is the one 
concession to the modern spirit of travel. There is nothing 
about the roomy old-fashioned inn to suggest Cook and the 
beaten tracks of tourists. Like every house in the quaint 
old-world street, the “ Hirsch” has an independent character, 
an artistic quality all its own. For that is one of the many 
charms of Rothenburg. Not only is it in itself unlike every 
other place, unlike anything, in fact, but the background 
of an Albert Diirer woodcut, but every house in it is unlike 
its neighbour. Never was such delicious variety of gables 
and pointed roofs, of arches and chimney-stacks, of fagades 
and corners. Some suggestion of the kind one has seen in 
the best theatres in Vienna, or the Lyceum for instance, 
but nothing in real life to approach its many-sided pictu- 
resqueness, its unique medieval character. One feels oneself 
an anachronism walking up tbe steep irregular street, 
lighted by old iron lanterns swung on chains from one 
house to its opposite neighbour. The effect of modern 
travellers straying through the streets was much as ifa 
spectator from the stalls found himself, by some inadvert- 
ence, in modern dress on the stage at some old-fashioned 
play when the curtain went up. 

There is something almost unbelievable in the un- 
changed mediwval aspect of every street and square. It is 
like a dream of the middle ages, a vision of les temps jadis, 
more compiete than any picture, more convincing than any 
description. One longs for some definite knowledge of 
the architects who planned these burgher houses with their 
look of stately comfort and Gemiithlichkeit and of the men 
women who lived in them. Pride of place and pride 
and of race must have had their part in the erection of 
these dignified dwelling- houses, less imposing than Italian 
palaces, but characterized by a greater comfort and more 
intimate feeling of “the kindred points” of hearth and 
home. One looks up and down the streets, at the red or 
green tiled houses, of varied architecture, Renaissance and 
Gothic and unclassified domestic styles, but all controlled 
by an unerring sense for the picturesque. And one longs 
that there was gossip as well as sermons in stones that one 
might know more of the history of a town so fascinating in 
its charm, so bewildering in its divergence from all other 
towns. Were all other free cities as unique and picturesque 
in the past as Rothenburg is now after six hundred years? 
Or is it the fact that everything else is changed and chang- 
ing and it only is untouched by Time that gives to Rothen- 
burg its especial claim on the imagination, its certain hold 
on memory, its security from risk of comparison with other 
towns? ‘There are towns beyond the Alps which hold you 
by a more potent spell, for the witchery and magic of Italy 
are incalculable quantities, but there is none in which the 
medieval flavour is more genuine, the old-time character 
more distinctive. And the picturesqueness of Rothenburg 
is not darkened by deep shadows of poverty and squalor, as 
would be the case in an Italian town of similar antiquity. 
There is everywhere an appearance of cheerful, unpreten- 
tious prosperity. As the Sacristan informed us, “ No one 
in Rothenburg is very rich, but then no one is very poor.” 
Even in the back streets through which we wandered, lured 
orf by a constant change of artistic impressions and quaint 
effects, there was no appearance of real poverty, and every- 
where indications of pride and delight on the part of the 
inhabitants in the beauty of their town. 

Nothing is so difficult as to learn anything definite of 
the history of Rothenburg, though to say this is to be 
reminded of Charles Lamb’s remark in a letter to his friend 
Manning. “ Nothing,” he wrote, “ puzzles me more than 
the thought of Time and Space, though, to tell the truth, 
nothing puzzles me less, for { never think about it!” And 
this was certainly our attitude with regard to the 
history of Rothenburg. There was such complete satis- 
faction to mind and eye in merely “ glowering frae ye,” 
as the Scotch say, that we were content to enjoy the impres- 
sion, without inquiring too closely into what historical part 
Rothenburg had played in the succession of wars which 
Baedeker conscientiously enumeratesin« paragraph of charac- 
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teristic dryness. The pleasure of gazing at the beautiful 
old Rathhaus, with its Folendid Renaissance facade and its 
fine old Gothic tower, was not spoilt by any attempt to 
_ vecall facts or reconcile dates. e were frankly ignorant 
of its history or associations, but we were none the less 
able to enjoy the beauty of the view from its high watch- 
tower, to which we ascended by mouldering steps and a 
worm-eaten ladder, to be welcomed by the old guardian who 
spends his days on this lonely height, to give warning in 
case a fire broke out in the town. We could enjoy the 
noble Gothic simplicity of the St. Jacob’s Kirche, and the 
dim splendour of its old glass windows, without any know- 
of the sculptors who have adorned it with such 
wonderful specimens of their wood-carving skill; but we 
could appreciate the spirit of the people who, in the begin- 
- ning of the fourteenth century, raised the money to build 
this stately church, and to the demand of the Abbot of the 
Heilbronn Monastery as to who had founded the church, 
returned the proud answer that it had been “ founded by 
the alms and gifts, the counsel and doles, of the burghers, 
as is the custom in our country.” This same spirit of pride 
in his town animates the burgher of Rothenburg at the 
present day, and is the safe guardian of the beauty and 
unchanging character of this unique place. 


A STORY OF WATERLOO. 


Mr. Irving has chosen the Lyceum to be 
the birthplace of a new venture, and has preferred in 
the first instance to court the opinion of a London audience, 
On Friday of last week, however, he broke his traditions, 
and gave for the first time a little piece, written for him by 
Dr. Conan Doyle, at Bristol. A Story of Waterloo, as it is 
called, though it only plays three-quarters of an hour, can 
never be classed with a mere “curtain-raiser,” nor even 
with the little pieces in which actors from time to time 
choose to exhibit their powers of pathos, such as One Touch 
of Nature, so often acted by Mr. Ben Webster. It is a 
study of the character of an old soldier lapsing into com- 
plete, but never contemptible, senility; the situations are 
the natural incidents of a few hours of his homely life ; the 
writing is never forced, but the piece sparkles with good 
sayings to which just such a man might give utterance. If 
Dr. Conan Doyle has fitted Mr. Irving with a part admir- 
ably adapted to display his powers, he has none the less 
stamped his own individuality on the writing of the sketch, 
and both actor and author are to be congratulated on their 
double triumph, which will assuredly be lesting. 

The story is briefly this. Gregory Brewster, a Corporal 
of the Third Guards, now the Royal Scots Guards, was at 
Waterloo. The Guards held Hougoumont, but were run- 
ning short of ammunition, and a detachment was sent out 
to obtain a fresh supply. Flames had already burst out at 
the farm, and the first wagon, on attempting to re-enter 
with the powder, blew up, destroying the driver and several 
men. The driver of the second wagon, seeing this, was 
frightened, and turned his horses round; but Corporal 
Brewster dashed him off the seat, and, taking the reins 
himself, whipped up the horses, and safely convoyed his 
precious burden through the burning hedge. For this 
gallant act he was afterwards publicly thanked by the 
Prince Regent, and decorated with a medal in the presence 
of the regiment. At the time the play opens Brewster 
is an old man of eighty-six. He is the last survivor of his 
comrades, and is living in a homely way at Woolwich. 
There is nothing squalid about his surroundings, though 
his former attendant has not made him comfortable, and 
his family, who are proud of him, have just sent down his 
grand-niece, Norah Brewster, from Essex, to keep house for 
him. Over the mantelpiece is a picture of the Corporal in 
the old uniform, and underneath in a frame is the famous 
medal, with a cutting from a newspaper of the time relating 
the exploit. The Corporal is naturally rather a celebrity in 
the town, and soldiers drop in occasionally to hear him talk of 
the Great War, and bring him little presents of tobacco and 
the like. On the present occasion Sergeant McDonald, R.A., 
comes in to pay his respects; but, the Corporal not yet 
having come down to his breakfast, which has been laid by 
Norah, he fills up the time pleasantly enough by talking to 
the country girl, who is glad to have the newspaper cutting 
read to her, the audience thus being made acquainted with 
the story. The Sergeant is obliged to leave for the butts, 
but promises to return, and soon the Corporal enters. He 


is gaunt, with a death-like pallor, his clothes hang loosely 
on him, and he supports his tottering gait with a stick. 
He attacks his “ rations,” as he calls them, vigorously, and, 
as his tea warms him, ins to question his niece. He 
mistakes her for his “ brother Jarge’s girl,” whereas she is 
his granddaughter, and asks if she has happened to bring 
with her a bull pup he had lent his brother before he “ took 
the shillin’.”. He is easily led to talk of the event of his 
life, and tells it simply and naturally. “The Regent said’ 
‘ The Ridgement is proud of you’; ‘ And I’m proud of the 
Ridgement,’ says I; ‘ And a damned good answer too,’ says 
he to Lord Hill, and then they both laughed.” The 
old man’s chuckle over the remembrance was lifelike. 
Though he considers the bands do not play as loud now 
as they used to, he staggers to the window when a 
regiment marches by, and though he laughs at them for 
having forgotten their “ stocks,” he acknowledges that they 
march with the old swing. His whole standard is martial, 
and of the type of his own youth. “That wouldn’t ha’ done 
for the Dook ” is his favourite expression ; he thinks poorly 
of the Sergeant’s carbine, which breaks open in the middle, 
and loads at the wrong end. He thinks that when the 
country has anything serious on hand, she will go back to 
Brown Bess. Norah asks if she shall read the Bible to him, 
and he tells her to turn to “the Wars.” “Them Israelites 
was good soldiers. The parson he always wants to read 
something else, but I tells him it is Joshua or nothing for 
me.” When Norah hints that there will be no fighting in 
the next world, he gets testy, and says that the parson him- 
self said there was to be a big final battle (Armageddon) ; he 
adds meditatively, “I spect the Third Guards will be there, 
and the Dook—the Dook will have a word to say.” The 
effort of his talk severely taxes his strength, and he has re- 
course to a spoonful of “ paregoric,” which is a “ capital 
thing to cut the phlegm.” The Colonel of the Scots Guards 
enters, desirous to make the acquaintance of one of whom 
he has heard so much, As soon as he is aware who he is, 
the old Corporal, who a moment before was trying feebly to 
rise from his chair, springs staggeringly to attention and 
salutes. Proud of the Colonel’s visit, his strength rallies, 
and again he touches upon his exploit. With the aid of 
the bottle of paregoric, a pill-box, a thimble and his pipe, 
he demonstrates the position of the troops at Waterloo, and 
here Dr. Conan Doyle is truly artistic. A weaker man 
would have been led into the error of making his hero give 
an intelligent description of the battle, or, at all events, of 
some incident in it, but the Corporal does nothing of the 
kind. His vague demonstration all ends in nothing, and 
what strikes him most is the memory of three half-crowns 
which his rear-rank man, who was killed early in the day, 
had betted him, “ without his having a scrap of writing to 
show,” and “he doubts if them three half-crowns ain’t as 
good as lost to him.” He is, however, quite aware of his 
position. “They have all marched away, from Colonel 
Byng right down to the drummer-boy, and here I am—a 
straggler—that’s what I call myself—a straggler! It ain’t 
my fault, though; I’ve never had my call, and I can’t leave 
my post without it.” After the Colonel leaves he falls 
into a doze by the fire, and a little incipient love- 
making is done by Norah and the Sergeant. Suddenly 
the Corporal cries out in his sleep, “ ‘The Guards need 
wder!” They go to him anxiously. A moment after 
e starts bolt upright from his chair, crying or 
“ The Guards need powder—and by God they shall have it! 
He drops back in his chair. ‘Oh! tell me, sir, tell me, 
what do you think?” says Norah. “I think,” says the 
Sergeant solemnly, taking off his cap, “the Third Guards 
have a full muster now.” 

The great charm of the piece is its extreme simplicity and 
naturalness. There is no forced situation. It is the last 
hour of an old man’s life, with all its natural sayings and 
doings. The pathos is in the little incidents themselves, 
under the shadow of the great change which we know is 
about to come. Of course there is no action, and it is 
pssible that some playgoers may find fault with it on that 
score; but, we think, not many. It is a picture, and a 
very perfect one. Though from its nature the whole in- 
terest of the piece centres in the Corporal, yet it is not in 
the least a monologue; the conversations are natural and 
amusing. The weak partis the opening; here the soliloquy 
of Norah, while preparing for breakfast, and the subsequent 
conversation with the Sergeant, ring out rather thin, and 
remind one too much of the openings by chambermaid and 
footman of ancient farce. This may be altered; but we 
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hope nothing else. It was characteristic of Mr. Irving that 
the little play was produced before the Bristol audience 
with the finish and care that betoken all his work. This 
bit of work—tiny, indeed, in comparison with things he has 
undertaken—will, we believe, find a permanent and promi- 
nent place in his répertoire for the future; and there are 
many, whose hearts are untouched by his bolder flights in 
characters such as King Lear, Macbeth, or Matthias, who 
will linger lovingly over the memory of the simple pathos of 


the old Corporal. 


CLAUDE DUVAL. 


LE COMTE DE SOISSONS was not more aston- 
e ished “quand on lui découvrit qu'il faisait de la 
” than we were on witnessing the opening night of 
r. Arthur Roberts’s season at the Prince of Wales Theatre. 
The affair was quite a social event, and the pretty theatre 
‘was crowded in every part. Mr. Arthur Roberts was afforded 
a royal welcome, and all present seemed to have come de- 
termined to enjoy the spectacle. But the surprise of it to 
one who, like the writer, had come unprovided with treasures 
of plenary indulgence! Claude Duval, described as an 
“entirely new and original musical piece,” surpasses in 
silliness the most imbecile productions of an end-of-century 
epoch in which systematic degradation of the art of enter- 
tainment has reached its lowest point; and the fact that 
four intelligent men—the authors and composers of Claude 
Duval—and a score of artists, of various merits, have 
assisted in so incongruous a production, is no less saddening 
than the thought that there seems to be a plentiful supply 
of patrons for that kind of show. What Claude Duval is 
about nobody can say. As far as our recollections go, the 
whole thing resulted in an advertisement for somebody’s 
tea and somebody’s Sunday paper; then, there were various 
opportunities for Mr, Arthur Roberts to appear in a series 
of disguises—as barmaid, as an American heiress who 
drops her h’s, as a solicitor, &e.—and, of course, Mr. Roberts 
was funny. But the dialogue of the piece hardly contains 
anything smart or witty. As for the lyrics, this is a fair 
sample of an evenly observed standard :—- 


Swell the hour's felicity, 
Dance with sweet simplicity. 


There is a deal of the Nini-patte-en-l’air business in the 
dancing, la série to wit, and the most remarkable feature in 
the orchestration of the dance music is a vigorous attack 
of trombones in a gavotte, of all things. Otherwise, the 
music is rather tuneful, and often quite good; more is the 
pity that Messrs. Lionel Monckton and John Crook have 
wasted it to so little purpose. All concerned in the pro- 
duction did their best to provoke an interest of some kind, 
the most successful, besides Mr. Arthur Roberts, being Mr. 
H. O. Clarey as Sherlock Homes-Spotter, and Miss Marie 
Halton, a charming singer, as Lady Dorcas Chetwynd. 
But why do we have such pieces ? 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE CZAR'S ILLNESS AND THE BOURSES. 


4 ig Czar’s illness has very naturally made a painful im- 
pression upon the Continental Bourses. The great 
bankers and leading financiers in Paris and Berlin, as weli 
as here in London, are all convinced, in spite of the re- 
assuring telegrams of the past few days, that the illness is 
exceedingly serious, and they fear that, if it should become 
more so, there may be a heavy fall in prices. The Czar is 
known to be devoted to peace, though he has spent money 
like water in making preparation for war; and in France, 
more particularly, he is counted upon as a friend should any 
difficulty arise. Were his illness, then, to become alarming, 
there would certainly be a scare on the Paris Bourse, and 
all prices would fall sharply. Paris is a much greater and 
more important market than any other upon the Continent. 
The wealth of France is infinitely greater than that of any 
other single country in Europe except our own, and the 
investors of France are, as a consequence, able to influence 
prices much more than either the German or the Austrian. 
A scare in Paris, therefore, would unquestionably have a 
bad effect upon prices. After a time, however, it is argued, 
that, whatever were the result, there would be a rapid re- 
covery, for the Czarewitch is believed to be exceedingly 


friendly towards Germany. Those leading financiers who 
believe that they have the means of getting the very best 
information respecting the feelings of the Imperial family 
of Russia, are convinced that if the Czarewitch were to 
ascend the throne, he would alter, in many material par- 
ticulars, the policy of his father. He would cultivate, it is 
said, much more cordial relations with Germany, while he 
would gradually draw aloof from France. Therefore, it is. 
argued that Germany and Austria-Hungary would be so 
much encouraged by the new policy of Russia that prices 
would rapidly recover. But it is doubtful whether there 
could be very much rise if France were alarmed by the 
estrangement of Russia. It is, however, unnecessary, we 
hope, to enter further into these speculations. Even if the 
great financiers are right, and the illness of the Czar is as 
serious as they believe it to be, we trust that he has many 
years of life before him, and that gradually his health 
will be restored. What is important to note is that the 
mere rumours which are circulating have checked specu- 
lation upon the Continental Bourses, and have spread a 
very anxious and uneasy feeling. This testifies to the 
extraordinary influence the Czar now exercises all over 
Europe. As long as he lives the Bourses are convinced 
that war will not be permitted, that somehow or other his 
influence will prevail in controlling national passions. On 
the other hand, there is an apprehension that if he were 
removed from the scene it would be difficult to maintain 
peace very long. The investing power of France, as 
already said, is much greater than that of any other Con- 
tinental country, and the French confine their investments 
to a very small number of securities. Outside of those of 
their own country they buy little else than Russian, Turkish, 
Egyptian, and Spanish. For some years past they have been 
rather selling than purchasing Italian securities, though 
curing the last few weeks there has been a revival of buying. 
France, being rich and thrifty, and confining her invest- 
ments to a comparatively very small number of securities, 
is able to influence the prices of these in an extraordinary 
way. Here in London our people invest in the securities 
of all parts of the world. They have not for some years. 
past bought very much Continental Government securities, 
yet they have not kept aloof from them so completely as is 
often said. A very large amount of Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Greek, Russian, and Egyptian securities is held here, 
and, in addition, we hold the securities of our colonies and 
dependencies, of North and South America, and even of China 
and Japan. As British investments are spread so widely 
over the world, it is natural that British buying does not 
immediately affect prices as much as French purchasing ; 
but in the long run the London market is a far more impor- 
tant one than that of Paris, and tells most. Compared 
with Berlin, Paris is an infinitely more important market, 
for Berlin does not dispose of as much money and spreads. 
its investments far more widely. Any danger to the Czar’s 
life makes a greater impression in Paris than in Berlin, and 
consequently his illness, if it is supposed to grow worse, is 
likely to have very serious consequences for the great specu- 
lators all over the Continent. Any fear of his death might. 
possibly produce a crisis, so heavy would probably be the 
fallin prices. On.the other hand, if he recovers quickly 
there is sure to be a rebound in markets, and probably a 
very considerable outburst of speculation. 


The foreign demand for gold increased considerably 
during the week ended Wednesday night, the net amount 
withdrawn being as much as 811,000/., and it seems 
probable that considerable sums have yet to be taken. For 
instance, it is estimated that Egypt will require during the 
next couple of months about 2 millions sterling. The 
cotton crop is very large, and there are prospects of an 
improvement in trade. Moreover, trade at home is slowly 
and gradually improving, and every one is looking for a 
considerable increase in new issues during the next three 
months. Therefore, as the supply of money is being 
lessened, rates have slightly risen, and they are likely to 
advance further before the year is out. But the rise will 
probably not be great. The discount quotation in the open 
market for three-months bank bills is barely $ per cent. ; 
and at the fortnightly settlement on the Stock Exchange, 
which began on Wednesday, bankers were able to obtain 
only from 1} to 14 per cent. per annum. 


The India Council has been again successful this week in 
the disposal of its drafts. It offered for tender as usual on 
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Wednesday 40 lakhs, and sold the whole amount at 1s. 13d. 
per rupee. Subsequently it made special sales on slightly 
better terms. The prices obtained are decidedly lower than 
they have been of late. Money in India is abundant and 
cheap, and trade is very slack. Yet the general impres- 
sion amongst those engaged in the Eastern trade is that 
the purchasing power of the rupee will rise. For example, 
at the meeting of the Agra Bank on Wednesday the Chair- 
man predicted, rather rashly, that the exchange would pro- 
bably rise to 1s. 3d. per rupee. It may do so, but it is 
difficult at the present time to form any definite opinion 
upon the subject. On Thursday, however, speculation in 
exchange sprang up in Bombay, and the Council was able 
to sell at 1s. 1/,d. per rupee, a rise from the previous day 
of ,3;. The silver market is decidedly weak. Those who 
engaged in the speculation recently on the assumption that 
China would require large amounts of the metal are greatly 
disappointed ; and the American mine-owners have taken 
advantage of the speculation to sell considerable quantities. 
The unexpected successes of the Japanese have, in fact, 
taken the speculators by surprise. They have calculated 
upon a long struggle; now they fear that Japan may win 
promptly, and that China may not be in a position to buy 
as much silver as they had hoped for. 


The rash speculation on the Stock Exchange has broken 
down, as we ventured to predict, as, indeed, was inevitable 
under the circumstances. Fortunately the general public 
was not misled by the optimist feeling of the City; and as 
investors have not bought- on any considerable scale, the 
speculators find themselves without support. Perhaps they 
would have been able to keep up quotations something 
longer but for the illness of the Czar, which is causing much 
apprehension upon the Continent, as pointed out above, and 
more particularly in Paris. The Japanese victories, too, 
have had an adverse influence upon markets. The City 
generally was of opinion that, though Japan might gain 
some successes in the beginning, the immense popula- 
tion of China would in the long run enable her to win. 
Consequently, as just stated, there was a rash speculation 
in silver, and now that speculation has broken down, and 
consequently has weakened operators in other markets. 
Moreover, there has not been the sudden improvement in 
the United States, for which the City looked without any 
& grounds. Of course, the passing of the Tariff Act 

oes remove uncertainty, and is, therefore, a step in the 
right direction. But the Act is from every point of view 
ansatisfactory. It will not increase materially the trade of 
the United States. Besides, the country was suffering 
rather from the unwise currency experiments of the 
Government than from the tariff uncertainty, and until 
order is restored in the currency it is hardly possible that 
there can be that revival in business which is so desirable. 
In Argentina, too, there is much to give pause. No doubt, 
the economic condition of the country is improving, and 
gradually prosperity will return if the Government acts 
with moderate wisdom. But the recovery, in the nature of 
things, must be very slow. The Brazilian coffee crop is 
very large, and the exports are on an unusual scale; there- 
fore, there is an advance in the Brazilian exchange. But, 
although political order is restored, and trade is fairly good, 
there is nothing to justify the rash speculation of a week or 
two since. At home trade is gradually improving, as the 
railway traffic returns satisfactorily prove, and confidence 
is being restored. There are signs that the investing 
public is more disposed than for several years past to 
engage in new enterprises. The soundest securities are so 
exceedingly high that few people care to buy; and, after 
the experience of the past few years, there is little disposi- 
tion to purchase unsound securities. Therefore, investors 
are looking out for new enterprises that promise a fairly 
safe and satisfactory return. The general impression, con- 
sequently, is that, during the next few months, the issues 
of Companies and loans will be larger than they have been 
since the Baring crisis. 


Consols closed on Thursday at 102, a rise compared with 
the ing Thursday of }3. But, generally speaking, 
the market for the best class of securities has declined 
during the week. Thus the Two and a Halfs closed on 
Thursday at 1004, a fall aa with the preceding 
Thursday of +; New South Wales Three and a Halfs 
closed at at, a fall of 3; South Australian Three 


and a Halfs closed at 997, also a fall of #; and New 
Zealand Three and a Halfs closed at 102}, a fall 
of }. For the most part, likewise, Home Railway Ordinary 
stocks are lower. The greatest decline is in Brighton “ A,” 
which closed on Thursday at 157}, a fall compared with the 
preceding Thursday of 2}. Chatham Preference stock 
closed at 107, fall of 1}; London and Brighton Undivided 
closed at 171, a fall of 1; and Caledonian Undivided closed 
at 1244, a fallof 8. In the American market there has 
been a decline all round. Even New York Central shares 
—on which, quite unexpectedly on Thursday morning, the 
usual quarterly dividend of 1} per cent. was announced— 
are lower for the week. They closed on ‘Thursday at 1034, 
a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of }; Illinois 
Central shares closed at 96}, a fall of 1; and Lake 
Shore shares closed at 138}, likewise a fall of 1. 
The purely speculative shares, which are quite un- 
fit for investors, are decidedly lower, For example, 
Reading shares closed at 9, a fall of as much as 13; and 
ever Reading Four per Cents are down. ‘They closed on 
Thursday at 80}, a fall compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 2}. It will be seen that, in addition to the 
general causes affecting the American market, the pro- 
posed plan of reconstruction has adversely influenced Read- 
ing stocks. In the foreign department the heaviest fall 
has been Brazilian securities. The Four and a Half per 
Cent. Government stocks closed on Thursday at 793, a fall 
compared with the preceding ‘Thursday of 2}; and Western 
of Minas Railway Fives closed at 78}, a fall of 13. German 
Threes closed at 95}, a fall of ,°;; and Russian Fours closed 
at 102}, a fall of 4. 


REVIEWS. 


POLITICS AND LITERATURE. 


— 


TWO CHAUCERS, 


The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, Edited by the Rev. W. W. 
Sxxat, Litt. D., LL.D., M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, and Fellow of Christ's College, Cam- 
bridge. Vols. IL., IfL.., 1V. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 

Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, Edited, with Notes and Introduc- 
tion, by A. W. PottarpD. 2 vols. London: Macmillan & 
Co. 1894. 


pause are few books that appear at short intervals in volumes 
to which, when we have fully noticed their first appearance, 
we can give more than brief mention here till they are finished. 
But Professor Skeat’s Chaucer deserves to hold the position of an 
exception to this rule, more particularly because the latest, or 
fourth, volume, which has just appeared, itself holds an excep- 
tional position. It contains the entire text of the Canterbury 
Tales, and thus completes (possible appendices excepted) the text 
of the issue. For the fifth volume is to be entirely occupied with 
notes, and the sixth with indices. And though these last two 
will be invaluable to scholars as containing, not merely the sifted 
results of many years’ investigation, but the documents and details 
by which Professor Skeat establishes his own theory of the 
Chaucerian canon and its text—that canon and its text may now 
be regarded as complete, unless fresh windfalls occur, like the 
three little pieces here printed as additions to the Minor Poems. 
Although the Canterbury Tales are indisputebly Chaucer's 
greatest work, and though Dr. Skeat would undoubtedly stake 
the credit of this admirable edition most willingly on the text 
thereof, there may be some not wholly perverse readers who 
will find quite sufficient, if not greater, interest in the work 
comprised in the second and third volumes. For whatever 
fault may be found, from this or that philological and pho- 
netical theory, with the older editions of the Canterbury 
Tales, they have been the subject of sufficient editorial care 
to make them readable, and like all works of genius they are 
comparatively independent of rigid textual accuracy. The most 
careless (or worse than he, the most ignorantly or tastelessly 
officious) editor can hardly, within the limits that modern prac- 
tice tolerates, obscure or spoil the “ Prologue,” or “ The Knight’s 
Tale,” or that of the Nun’s Priest, while the material elucidation 
of these and the others, though we are quite prepared to find that 
Professor Skeat has added not a little to it, has already reached a 
fairly sufficient point. But such things as the “ Troilus,” the 
“ House of Fame,” the “ Legend of Good Women,” and the two 
prose treatises, the “ Boethius” and the “ Astrolabe” (except in 
so far as Dr. Skeat himself has taken some of them in hand in 
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smaller editions), chiefly awaited an editor, They have had, in- 
deed, or most of them, abundant German care; but German 
editing both of Old French and Old English texts, whatever its 
philological excellences, for the most part does not count from the 
literary point of view. As we have before now taken occasion to 
remark, Dr. Skeat himself is only too modest and too prone to 
rely on others in regard to this same literary criticism. We 
sometimes feel to him as Peacock’s Dr. Folliott felt to the Captain 
in regard to his extraordinary asceticism in to Greek 
quotations. But it is obvious all through that he feels the 
literary side of Chaucer, even if he prefers to stick to his own 
especial last. Now from some considerable reading of German 
critics on English, old, classical, and modern, we can honestly say 
that such a feeling is among them for the most part wholly to 
seek. From Chaucer to Byron, from Shakspeare to Thackeray, 
they write about it and about it with astounding industry and 
parade of learning. They have reduced nearly everything that 
is tabulable to tables; we think we have already cited here the 
example of that erudite Herr who has carefully classified the 
genders of English birds, beasts, and fishes according to the use 
of the pronouns in Shakspeare. But of the root of the matter 
they know nothing as a rule, and not much even as exceptions. 

It is not necessary to say very much of “ Boethius,” the heathen 
Thomas 4 Kempis of the earlier middle ages, the book which 
underwent translation after translation in prose and verse, 
which supplied King Alfred with an original in the ninth 
century, and almost the first literary writer of Provencal with 
the subject for a poem in the tenth. It is enough to say that it 
is excellent sense—how good sense readers of modern books only 
may hardly see—and excellent English; that not a few people, 
probably, who would be indignant if they were charged with 
being ignorant of Chaucer have never read a line of it, and that 
it is here put in shape for reading, as well as for study, once for 
all. For the other prose treatise, that on the Astrolabe, Dr. 
Skeat has taken not merely his usual trouble of editing and 
annotating, but the further pains of drawing some excellent dia- 
grams of the instrument in question, which the Clarendon Press has 
executed in a most satisfactory fashion, and on a liberal scale. 
We never knew but one astrologer in the flesh—who, by the 
way, is now a very distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service. But it is popularly reported that the Neo-Catholics in 
Paris have taken to the art; and it will very probably spread to 
England. In that ¢ase Dr. Skeat will have much to answer for; 
for these diagrams will probably set many persons on construct- 
ing astrolabes. Silver is cheap; and silver, if we mistake not, 
was the correct metal for very choice astrolabes of old. 

Besides the “ House of Fame,” the “ Legend of Good Women,” 
and “ Troilus and Creseide "—which together form what may be 
called the second divisicn, both in individual bulk and in poetical 
merit, of Chaucer's works—these second and third volumes con- 
tain an excellent and thorough examination of the sources of 
the Canterbury Tales. The three poemsare fairly known, though 
not perhaps so well as they ought to be ; and each in its own way 
has peculiar charms. Indeed, we do not know but that some 
sides of the poet’s power are even better illustrated in them than 
in the Tales themselves. He is less universal in them, less the 
peer of the poets of all time, but he is more specially medieval 
and characteristic. 

With regard to the opus magnum of the book—the arrangement 
of a critical text of the Canterbury Tales—we must, of course, 
express opinion with a few reserves. The whole theory of the 
construction of “critical” texts—that is to say, texts which, there 
being ex hypothesi nothing directly from the author’s hand, are 
based on a system of what may be called comparative divination 
from the various MSS.—is one which is exposed to very heavy 
batteries from criticism of another kind. We have known the 
thing put crudely by a Sadducee in this form:—It is just 

possible that adherence to one MS, may give us, if only in a 
travestied form, what the author wrote ; the critical text can at 
its very best only give us what somebody else thinks he ought to 
have written.” But, in the instance before us, Professor Skeat 
has reduced the dangers of the process to their lowest possible 
terms, the question of spelling perhaps excepted. He has based 
his text on the Ellesmere MS., which hardly anybody denies to 
be the best ; he has made elaborate comparison of the others in 
his apparatus criticus, and he has, as we understand, indulged 
with the utmost rarity and reluctance in conjecture. You cannot 
possibly pursue a safer course than this if you attempt to be 
“critical” at all, and you must always pursue it to some extent, 
however little critical you attempt to be. 
With regard to the result an example will probably be more 
satisfactory than a great deal of talk. There is no textus receptus 
of Chaucer. But if there was any which could pretend to this 


Tales were concerned; for, as Professor Skeat reminds us, 
Tyrwhitt never edited the minor works. Let us therefore see 
how a famous passage, “The Temple of Mars,” looks in the two 
versions :— 
TYRWHITT, 
First on the wall was peinted a forest, 
In which ther wonneth neyther man ne best, 
With knotty knarry barrein trees old 
Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to behold ; 
In which ther ran a romble and a swough, 
As though a storme should bresten every bough, 
And downward from a hill under a bent 
Ther stood the temple of Mars armipotent 
Wrought all of burned stele, of which th’entree 
Was long and streite and gastly for to see. 
And therout came a rage and swiche a vise 
That it made all the gates for to rise. 
The northern light in at the dore shone 
For window on the wall ne was ther none, 
Thurgh which men mighten any light discerne. 
The dore was all of adamant eterne 
Yclenched overthwart and endelong 
. With yren tough and for to make it strong, 
Every piler the temple to sustene 
Was tonne-gret, of yren bright and shene. 
SKEAT, 
First on the wal was peynted a foreste, 
In which ther dwelleth neither man ne beste, 
With knotty knarry bareyn treés olde 
Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to biholde ; + | 
In which ther ran a rumbel and a swough, 
As though a storm sholde bresten every bough = 
And downward from an hille, under a bente, 
Ther stood the temple of Mars armipotente, 
Wroght al of burned steel, of which thentree 
Was long and streit, and gastly for to see. 
And ther-out cam a rage and such a vese, 
That it made al the gates for to rese. 
The northren light in at the dores shoon, 
For windowe on the wal ne was ther noon, 
Thurgh which men mighten any light discerne. 
The dores were alle of adamant eterne, 
Y-clenched overthwart and endelong 
With iren tough ; and, for to make it strong, 
Every piler, the temple to sustene, 
Was tonne-greet, of iren bright and shene. 


The collation of this is not uninteresting, though it does not. 
display the sophistication of which Professor Skeat significantly 
hints that in his notes he shall have not a few examples to- 
expose—not, we fancy, in Tyrwhitt. The final es at the end of 
the line—-which, it may be observed, Tyrwhitt, since they are use- 
less for the scansion, mostly retrenches—are not unimportant. The 
preference, it would seem with little or no authority, of “ wonneth ” 
for “ dwelleth” a hundred years ago is not uncharacteristic (as is 
the subsequent use of “yren” where Professor Skeat is content with 
“ tren”) of that archaism @ outrance of which—though, of course, 
Tyrwhitt is not to be in any real sense coupled with Chatterton— 
Chatterton is the extreme example. “ Vise” and “vese” give 
what may be a more important difference, especially as Professor 
Skeat’s apparatus gives no MS, reading to justify the former; 
and we must wait for his notes before dealing with it. On the 
other hand, “northren” for “ northern” is distinctly one of the 
corrections which are worth making, because it marks something 
in the history of the language. 

It is needless to say that it is not in a few hours’ or a few days’ 
reading that one can appreciate the differences and the gains of a 
text like this, extending to nearly seven hundred pages, The 
point is that this is the first text which has been deliberately 

constructed from a single point of view, on the whole of the MSS. 
now availabie. We should add that it contains the admirable 

“Tale of Gamelyn,” which Professor Skeat prints in smaller 

type as unauthenticated. Let us add, also, for the benefit of 
readers, that the limit of time during which the book can be 
procured at the reduced subscription price (with the editor's 

Langland at a similar reduction to accompany it) draws toa 
close, the period being fixed at the end of October. And if we 

may make so bold, let us remind Professor Skeat of the sugges- 

tion (made here for the first time) that he should, in a seventh 

volume, include, without notes or glossary if he chooses, those 

works which, having been at one time or another attributed to 

Chaucer, are still not authoritatively attributable to any one 

else. It has, we believe, received some public support, and we 

can assure him that, of the many persons interested in English 

literature to whom we have privately mentioned it, not one has 

failed to give it hearty adhesion. It is the only thing wanting 

to save the edition from the possibility of cavil, and to make it a 


position, it was probably Tyrwhitt’s, as far as the Canterbury 


library possession, if not for ever, for more years than most of us 
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‘are likely to live. It can be done without violating his own 
principles and beliefs on the subject in the very slightest degree. 
So let Professor Skeat excuse us if we repeat, like the peremp- 
tory daleswoman in Southey’s story, “Thee can do it; thee 
mun do it; and thee mun do it speedily.” 

If we give shorter notice to Mr. Pollard’s excellent edition of 
the Canterbury Tales alone, in Messrs. Macmillan’s “ Eversley 
Series,” it is certainly out of no disrespect. This, too, is no mere 
“trade-text,” but a carefully collated version, based on the 
Ellesmere, and a little closer to it than Dr, Skeat’s. There is a 
short but good introduction, sufficient notes of textual and other 
criticism, and a glossary. In one respect, indeed, we confess that 
Mr. Pollard seems to us to have the advantage of Dr, Skeat, in 
that he believes less in Phonetics, a “science” which, we take 
the liberty of thinking, will be looked on some day with, to say 
the least, no more respect than that with which we now look at 
the “science” of astrology. The excellence of the “ Eversley ” 


shape and type for reading needs no praise, 


HISTORY OF CHILI. 
mas Chile. By Anson Unter Hancock. Chicago: Sergel 
0. 


R. HANCOCK claims to have given for the first time in 
English a complete account of the history of Chili, or, as 
he spells it, Chile. Much of the work has been done before, but of 
the period between 1829 and 1879 only parts of the history have 
been told in our language. It has been Mr. Hancock's endeavour 
to give a “complete short history and picture of Chili in a single 
volume.” We may congratulate him on having achieved his 
design. His History is exactly what he wished it to be. We 
will not pretend that the greater part of it is over-interesting. 
The author has adhered too closely to his design for that. He 
has wished to record all the facts, not to omit an important inci- 
dent, not to let fall into oblivion a single name. The conse- 
quence is that his pages bristle with names, with battles, with 
details of all sorts, but little relieved by any passage of description 
giving an insight into the characters of the actors in the great 
drama in which Chili, from a poor and barbarous country, cut off 
from the wealth of Peru, a mere fringe of land between 
impassable mountains and the sea, has developed into a great and 
important State, probably the most progressive in South 
America. Mr, Hancock's virtues are those of the painstaking 
chronicler. And he has those virtues in full quantity. 

Not that the author is without some dramatic power. The 
divisions of his book manifest this. He divides it as follows :— 
Part 1. The Colonial Period, which extends to the beginning 
of this century. Part II. The Revolutionary Period, which 
extends to the fall of the Dictator O'Higgins, in 1823. Part III. 
The Period of Constitution-Making or, as we should prefer 
to call it, of internal reorganization, which ends with 1879. 
Part IV. The Peruvian War. Part V. The Civil War of 
1891, Part VI. treats of the Chili of to-day. Thus is graphi- 
cally described the development of the country from tbe 
conquering colony to the conquering and flourishing State. 
It would be impossible to beat, and hard to rival, Prescott; 
but it is difficult not to regret that Mr. Hancock's pen is 
not equal to a better description of the conquest. Perhaps 
it may lack the supreme interest that attends everything that 
relates to the Incas and the Pizarros, yet in the determined 
resistance of the Indians to Spanish aggression, in the rapid suc- 
cession of patriotic defenders of the rights of the Aborigines, in 
their heroic conduct of constant warfare against the Spaniards, 
the history of the conquest of Chili is not inferior to that of 
Peru. This conquest was commenced by Almagro, Pizarro’s 
rival, in 1535, and not until 1882 did the Araucanian Indians in 
the South finally lay down their arms. The whole of the Colonial 
period was occupied with contests with the natives. Although a 
portion of the North of Chili had fallen under the Incarial sway, 
the Incas’ arms had not extended to the South, and consequently 
the people there had not been subjected to the crushing discipline 
of the energetic ruling race which so facilitated Pizarro in his 
designs. Pizarro seems to have understood that, when the Incas 
Were once removed, the bulk of the population would be as 
obedient to the Spaniard as they had been to their former rulers of 
a different race. But this was not the case in Chili; the Indians 
were well advanced in civilization; the pressure of the Incas was 
making them organize themselves for military conquest; in the 
struggle that had already begun it is possible they might have been 
ultimately victorious over the dynasty of Peru; but the Spanish 
Conquest occurring too soon for the great struggle, they had to 
match their strength against the European conquerors instead, 
and for a vast time, extending even to the last decade, they kept 


up their resistance, though the Spaniards made settlements 
here and there throughout the country. The Indians still form 
& most important element in Chili. Their blood has mingled 
freely with that of their conquerors, and to this is due (com- 
bined with the effect of the climate) that in Chili a fine 
race has been produced full of energy and power, whose 
members are proud to ‘call themselves “the English of the 
South.” The admixture of other blood has, however, been 
considerable, as the frequent foreign names show. Thus, 
O'Higgins, the greatest of the colonial governors, and father 
of the perhaps more famous Bernardo O'Higgins, was an 
Irish boy who, after being educated at Cadiz, made his way to 
Chili, became Captain-General there, and ultimately Viceroy of 
Peru. 

The Spanish colonies in America were created about one 
hundred years previous to our own in North America; they en- 
dured for some thirty or forty years after our colonies had 
seceded, which shows a strength in the connexion between 
Spayish colonies and the central Power which was wanting in 
our case, But a separation was bound to come sooner or later. 
When Napoleon made his brother Joseph King of Spain the 
colonies refused to recognize his authority or that of his officials, 
They established juntas of their own, which began to reform in- 
stitutions, to abolish abuses. Oppression, extortion, and corrup- 
tion prevailed under the Spanish Government. The colonials. 
were alienated by the cruelty of the Royal officials, by restric- 
tions on commerce and agriculture, by monopolies, by tithes, by 
enormous grants of land to Court favourites. In 1809 the Revo~ 
lution broke out at La Paz, and soon extended to every province. 
There was fighting throughout South America; the battle of 
the Maypo in 1818 decided the issue in favour of Chili, But 
the struggle had been long and bitter. There were great 
internal dissensions. There were reactions in favour of Spain. 
Patriots and democrats abounded. Political executions occurred. 
Bernardo O'Higgins won the chief command. Then Lastra 
became Supreme Director. The Carreras abolished his post. 
Osorio restored the authority of Spain. Bernardo O'Higgins 
again became Supreme Director. Independence was declared, and 
the Royalists were finally defeated. 

Then begins the Chilian portion of the romantic career of Lord 
Cochrane. Peru was still held by the Roya ists. It was accord- 
ingly necessary to invade Peru for the Chilians to oust them, 
For this a navy was needed. O'Higgins provided it. Mainly 
under the supervision of English officers, the navy was 
formed. Lord Cochrane ultimately took the command. For 
two years he sailed up and down the West Coast of South 
America, performing prodigies of valour, of which the taking of 
Valdivia was probably the greatest. From Guayaquil to Chiloe 
the Chilian flag swept the seas, and interfered with the Royalist 
communications. After two years all was ready for an invasion 
of Peru. San Martin commanded the troops, Cochrane the fleet. 
Callao was blockaded. In 1821 the Viceroy abandoned the 
capital ; the Independence of Peru was declared. Whilst war 
continued O'Higgins’s dictatorship was tolerated ; upon its ter- 
mination he was, however, forced to abdicate. 

Next comes the period of Constitution-making, of internal 
organization, into the details of which we cannot now enter. 
There was a long struggle between Liberals and Conservatives, 
who alternately prevailed over each other. In 1833 the still 
existing Constitution was formed. A war with Peru, mainly 
commercial in its origin, took place. A war with Spain, which 
had no adetjuate cause and no consequence, ensued in 1866, But 
all this time the country was increasing in wealth and prosperity, 
especially under the iron rule of President Montt, who framed 
commercial treaties, abolished preferential duties, formed a civil 
code, and in every way furthered the temporal welfare of the 
country, though his measures were mainly in favour of the upper 
classes. He wes unlucky, however, in quarrelling with the 
Church. Such was the fate also of President Errazuriz, whose 
penal code was resisted, as it brought ecclesiastics under the civil 
law. Under him began great national improvements, and also 
oceurred the quarrel with the Argentine State as to the Patago- 
nian boundary, and a similar quarrel with Bolivia, which was 
fruitful in consequence. Meanwhile the coal-fields in the South 
had become very important. Railway building was progressing 
rapidly, and financial troubles were brewing. 

The boundary question with Bolivia resulted in war with that 
State and Peru. Chilian capital and labour had developed the 
nitrate fields in the desert of Atacama, and, moreover, Chili 
claimed the territory, but had not absolutely enforced her claims. 
Bolivia imposed taxes on the produce, and Peru was not only 
prepared to support Bolivia, but also imposed similar taxation in 
her nitrate fields in Tarapacd, which Chili resented. War ensued 
in 1879. Space prevents us giving the interesting history of that 
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war ; it is sufficient to say that the great success which Chili ob- 
tained was due to her sea-power, to her command of the sea, this 
being the second time that victory was thus achieved. Peru was 
not without a fleet, but hers was no match for the Chilian, and 
in a series of engagements it was almost destroyed. By means of 
this superiority, while able to reinforce her own troops, with the 
movements of which the fleet co-operated, Chili succeeded in 
preventing Peru from acting similarly with hers. Meanwhile 
Chilians occupied the disputed territory and marched on Lima. 
After the battle of Miraflores, when the Peruvians were defeated, 
Lima was occupied. The war in the North was now over, but in the 
interior Peru and Bolivia held out for three years for better terms 
than Chili wished to give. After the defeat at Huamacho the com- 
batants came to terms; the Bolivian seaboard was ceded to 
Chili. Peru ceded Tarapacd unconditionally, and Tacna and 
Arica for a term of years, agreeing also to pay a war indemnity 
of $10,000,000. 

Yet, again, was the sea-power of Chili to decide a conflict, on 
the next occasion an internecine one. This was in the civil war 
of 1891. Since the successful Peruvian war the disputes between 
Liberals and Conservatives had become more bitter, and also the 
disputes between the Government and the Church, mainly on the 
question of civil marriages. President Balmaceda, who succeeded 
Santa Maria, was a Liberal, a man of progressive tendencies and 
autocratic character. Such had been most of the Chilian pre- 
sidents. Springing from revolution they were dictators, and 
under the Constitution of 1833 (founded on the Constitution of 
the United States) they were constituted autocrats. The later 
presidents had not governed according to the letter of the law; 
they had been in the habit of deferring to the wishes of the 
Congress. This, however, President Balmaceda refused to do, 
He chose his own Ministers; he appointed his own governors. 
As he was suspected of employing these governors to influence 
the ensuing election of a president in favour of Sefor San 
Fuentes, Congress refused to vote the annual Supply Bill unless 
he removed certain governors. This Balmaceda refused to do, 
relying on his constitutional right. Congress illegally remained 
in session. Balmaceda issued a manifesto announcing that he 
would adhere to the letter of the Constitution. Though the 
Supreme Court declared that he acted illegally in not dismissing 
the army, which had no longer any legal existence, Congress 
having refused to vote supplies, he refused to do so. The 
illegally existing Congress then deposed him. The fleet declared 
for the Congress; the army remained faithful to Balmaceda. 
The fleet went north, and speedily became master of four pro- 
vinces containing the rich nitrate fields which held the sinews 
of war—that is, about $25,000,000 annually. Congress was 
thus able to buy about 12,000 repeating rifles, the Government 
soldiers having only old-fashioned breechloaders, They secured 
@ good general—Colonel Kérner, a Prussian officer—to drill the 
army they then formed. They established a government at 
Tquique, they bought four field batteries and twenty-two cannons, 
Balmaceda, who had numberless men but no funds, was unable 
even to get his new cruisers from France. The end is well 
known. The fleet sailed south with the new army. The troops 
landed and defeated the Balmacedists. The President committed 
suicide. Balmaceda fell from his rigid adherence to the Consti- 
tution, which had long been modified in practice. But the sea- 
power of the Congressists effected his fall. 

The concluding chapters of this valuable book on the ethnology, 
geology, agriculture, communications, and resources of Chili are 
of great interest. The map is not very satisfactory, but few of 
the rivers being named, notably the famous Biobio. 


STATE PAPERS, 1648-49. 


Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, of the Reign of 
Charles I., 1648-1649 (including undated Petitions, §c.) 
Preserved in Her Majesty’s Public Record Office. Edited 

Dovetas Hamitton, F.S.A., of H.M. Public 

rd Office and the University of London. Under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the Sanction 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
Ww: enzies ; Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, & 


HIS volume of the Domestic State Papers of the reign of 
Charles I., the tenth which has been brought out under the 

sole editorship of Mr. William Douglas Hamilton, was published 
last year, but our notice of it has been unavoidably so long 
delayed that its editor must now, we regret to say, be spoken of 
in the past tense. After the manner of scholars, whose wont it 
is to work to the last, Mr. Hamilton, at the time of his death, 
‘was, we are told, still engaged in preparing his final volumes. 


The one now before us covers the whole of the eventful year 
1648 and the month of January 1649, ending with the execu- 
tion of Charles I. At the beginning of this period, the King 
was practically a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle. Early in the 
volume we come upon his remonstrance against the increased 
restraint laid upon him in consequence of the appearances of a 
Royalist reaction and the danger of a Scottish invasion. “His 
Majesty desired to know the reason of this sudden change, and 
how it could stand with the Governor's (Colonel Hammond's] 
honour and engagement to him that so freely cast himself upon 
him.” Then follow “Colonel Hammond's answer to His Majesty,” 
and “His Majesty’s reply,” and the much-worried Governor's 
final rejoinder :—“ That he did nothing but what he could answer 
both to God and man, Tad he done amiss, he was content his 
head should answer for it, and that his Majesty and the kingdom 
might be happy he cared not how soon it was.” Thus reports 
a contemporary newspaper entitled Perfect Occurrences, which 
would seem to have had a correspondent in the Castle. Its next 
report from the Isle of Wight is that 

‘His Majesty, after morning prayer, takes usually before 
dinner some six or eight circuits about the castle wall, and 
the like in the afternoon, if fair; much time spent every day 
in private. He speaks most to us at dinner; asks news, 
ticularly concerning Ireland, Scotland, the city of pod wo 
and the Army. The death of Captain Burley, quartered at 
Winchester, is little spoken of. His Majesty is as merry as 
formerly. All quiet and fair between his Majesty and Colonel 
Hammond, the Governor.’ 

Poor Captain Burley was a too ardent Cavalier who had tried to 
rouse the islanders to deliver the King from durance, and who 
only succeeded in getting together a crowd of women and boys, 
with but one musket among them. He suffered a traitor’s death 
for having (as Professor 8. R. Gardiner puts it) “attempted to 
liberate one who, in the eye of the law, was still his sovereign.” 
He “died desperately,” according to the correspondent of the 
Perfect Occurrences; but this seems only to mean that the un- 
fortunate captain, as was but natural, would not admit the justice 
of his sentence :— 

‘He said more blood would follow, denied his judgment to 
be legal, said the gentlemen from London had damned him 
before they came, the ministers in their pulpits, and the jury 
at the bar, but that he was clear from being a traitor. 
Malignants will have it, that where he is quartered is a spring 
of blood, but it is nothing but the blood that ran from him, 
which was not quite dried the next morning, and gone as soon 
as any other could; there being no ground at all for the 
report.’ 

The King’s apparent indifference to his adherent’s fate may, in 
part, be explained by his hopes being probably concentrated upon 
his own plans of escape through windows, ceilings, and the like. 
One of these, revealed, no doubt, by a spy, appears on the next 
page, as communicated by the Committee of both Houses to 
Colonel Hammond. We capnot join in the editor's opinion that 
“ the King’s anxiety to escape from his charming place of confine- 
ment in the Isle of Wight, which then, as now, was replete with 
interest, appears somewhat strange.” A king is not likely to 
be consoled for the loss of his sovereignty, or any man for the 
loss of his personal liberty, by being provided with “a charming 
place of confinement,” a “remarkably fine” view from the keep, 
or even by the indulgence (soon withdrawn) of taking rides about 
a pleasant country, diversified with interesting manor-houses. 
The points of interest in the view from the keep are given in 
detail, including “the busy town of Newport,” with its “church 
dedicated St. Thomas &-Becket, in which rest in peace the earthly 
remains of Charles’s daughter Elizabeth. ... The church has 
recently been entirely rebuilt, but her beautiful monument has 
been preserved with loving care.” This would give the impres- 
sion that the “beautiful monument ” was of some antiquity, at 
least prior to the rebuilding of the church in 1854; whereas it is 
the work of Marochetti, and was put up by Queen Victoria in 
1856. 

In the preface especial attention is called to the letters 
between John Crewe, M.P., and John Swinfen, M.P., re- 
cently presented to the Record Office. These describe and dis- 
cuss the progress of the negotiations at Newport, between the 
King on the one side and the Parliamentary Commissioners, 
with their attendant Presbyterian divines, on the other. Episco- 
pacy versus Presbyterianism is the point on which the main stress 
is laid. Crewe, himself one of the Commissioners, writes that 
“The King . . . declared that he was not satisfied in conscience 
to take away episcopacy, because it was exercised by the Apostles 
and delivered by them to others.” Then “ our divines” came in 
with their arguments “ against the jus divinum of episcopacy,” in 
reply to which “his Majesty hath given them a large discourse to 
prove that the Apostles made diverse Bishops,” and so on, 
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Swinfen, Crewe’s correspondent, is equally ready to discuss 
questions of “private conscience,” and to distinguish between 
“the present bishops” and “ the primitive bishops”; but he has 
more of the tone of the modern practical politician, especially 
when he urges, in effect, that bishops must be abolished in Eng- 
land because “ our friends in Scotland” expect it. Those “friends 
in Scotland ”—or in Ireland, or in Wales, as the case may be— 
how well we know them still, and how kindly they continue to 
arrange our affairs for us! 

Mr. Hamilton evidently had at heart the credit of the navy for 
loyalty, and his preface shows him concerned to ascertain why, 
in the Civil Wars, it on the whole “sided with the democratic 

y.” Of the explanations suggested, the one nearest to the 
truth is probably that “The irregularity of the seamen’s pay and 
the unskilfulness with which the fleet had been handled during 
the whole of Charles’s reign were . . . strong incentives to the 
mariners to look favourably on any change which promised 
a new régime.” From previous volumes of State Papers, 
and other sources, Mr. Oppenheim, in the English Historical 
Review, has accumulated evidence of the neglect and mal- 
treatment of the seamen under the rule of Charles I.— 
neglect and maltreatment so intolerable that the only wonder 
is, not that the sailors took the side of the Parliament, but 
that any of them should have ever reverted to the King's 
cause. Under the Parliamentary régime there was at any rate 
a decent attention paid to their grievances, After the woeful 
tales of “carrion beef and fetid beer,” of piteous complaints 
met with threats or heartless scorn, during the earlier years 
of Charles I., it is quite a relief to find in 1648 the Com- 
mittee of the Navy ordering an inquiry into “the unsizedness 
of the fish and mustiness of the beer-cask aboard the ‘ Happy 
Entrance.’” It is a small matter; but so far as it goes, it is 
an indication of increased consideration for the seaman. Later 
orders and letters (cited in Bisset’s history of the Commonwealth) 
show that the Parliament-men were not immediately or wholly 
successful in the struggle with the natural wickedness of the con- 
tractor, and “ such as” (in the plain language of that day) “ have 
furnished stinking victuals to the fleet.” But at least they made 
the attempt, and even the strongest sympathizer with the Royal- 
ists must admit that so far the Roundhead administrators de- 


served well of their country. 


ADDISCOMBE. 


Addiscombe: its Heroes and Men of Note, By Colonel H. M. 
Visart, Royal (late Madras) Engineers. With an Intro- 
duction by Lord Roberts of Kandahar. With numerous 
Illustrations and Plans, Westminster: Archibald Constable 


& Co. 1894, 


I hg was said of a certain famous personage that he “keepit a 
schule and called it an Acidemy.” The Directors of the 
East India Company found it imperative to establish institutions 
for the better training both of their cadets and of their young 
civilians which were neither schools, nor academies, nor hardly 
colleges, except in name. But, whatever may be their correct 
designation, it is undeniable that Addiscombe and Haileybury 
served their purposes extremely well. They each lasted, roundly 
speaking, for half a century. A generation and more has passed 
away since the last batch of civilians went out to India to re- 
organize an empire which their fathers had won and since Lord 
Halifax, then Sir Charles Wood, delivered a funeral oration, 
marked by feeling and good sense, over the expiring Indian 
College of Addiscombe. Memorials of Addiscombe and of 
Haileybury, compiled by soldiers and administrators, have ap- 
peared this year; and it is satisfactory to note that, while both 


volumes are well got up as far as printing and appearance are- 


concerned, Colonel Vibart, the author of the volume before us, 
has avoided the innumerable blunders in names, titles, and ser- 
vices which make the work on Haileybury as untrustworthy as a 
Bradshaw of the year 1874. 

Addiscombe, the nursery of captains and heroes, is practically 
divided, not into five or six, but into two, chapters. One tells us 
how the military cadets were trained. The other shows us the 
splendid results of that training. In the early part of the present 
century the Directors of the East India Company bought nearly 
sixty acres of land near Croydon as well as a mansion, the 
residence of the first Earl of Liverpool. Some thirty more 
acres were added, as more cadets were required to fight our 
Indian battles ; and eventually, in 1861, the property was sold to 
the British Land Company—land, barracks, and mansion—for the 
sum of 33,600/. The grey-haired general who wishes to revisit the 
place where he had studied fortification, defied or evaded in- 


quisitive sergeants, and played practical jokes on learned pro- 


fessors, will have to content himself with the illustrations pro- 
fusely scattered through the volume. The redemptor with his 
famuli and his cementa has substituted villas of the purest 
modern type for the Lower and Upper Lodges, the Clock Turret, 
and the Sand-modelling Hall. The principal roads in the 
neighbourhood—in order to keep up, as it were, old memories—have 
been named after eminent statesmen and soldiers; Canning, 
Outram, Clyde, Elgin, and Havelock. But, as the author ob- 
serves, the names are most inapplicable, “not one of these dis- 
tinguished persons having been brought up at Addiscombe.” Can 
this be the work of a County Council? A study of the Regu- 
lations by which active and healthy English lads between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen were trained for the Engineers, the 
Artillery, and the Infantry, almost justifies the doubt expressed 
by Lord Roberts in his brief preface whether the greater refine- 
ment of schools of the present day can be relied on for the same 
excellent results. The discipline was unquestionably severe. The 
cadets rose at six. Their fare at breakfast and dinner was 
bread and butter, legs of mutton, and a pudding nicknamed 
“mahogany” from its hard substance. They were kept steadily 
at work on fortification, military drawing, and mathematics, 
beginning with arithmetic and reaching the differential and 
integral calculus, with which were combined a little Latin and 
a moderate amount of Urdu. That the professors appointed 
to lecture on these subjects were generally men of high character 
and varied attainments we do not doubt; but they seem, with 
rare exception, to have been bad disciplinarians and to have 
become the victims of some not edifying practical jokes. Orderly 
officers selected from military men at home on furlough did com- 
mand respect and regard; but what could have been expected 
from a gentleman appointed to teach the Urdu language who had 
never been in India at any period of his life, and who pro- 
nounced the Oriental numerals as a merchant's clerk in a 
great house at Madras or Calcutta would not have done after six 
months’ residence? Then there was a reprehensible system of 
espionage on the part of sergeants. Cadets were forbidden to 
smoke, to enter certain public-houses, or to go to the fair ai 
Croydon. As it was the duty of the sergeant to detect, sc it was 
the delight of the cadets to avoid detection. The punishments 
for offences were stoppage of leave, removal of epaulettes, 
extra drill, and the Black Hole. Dr. Keate, and even Dr. 
Arnold, would have dealt with smoking and drinking in a very 
different fashion. But then the cadets were not schoolboys, but 
“ officers and gentlemen,” and they were always admonished to 
behave as such, It is gratifying to add that under the en- 
lightened rule of Sir F. Abbott several excellent reforms were 
introduced. He abolished the espionage of the sergeants, en- 
couraged athletics, and did away with the custom by which 
“Greens,” or cadets in their first term, were compelled on Sun- 
days to wear the regimentals of the seniors who had just left 
college. Football, as practised in those times, would have amazed 
the experts of either Rugby or the Association, “There were 
no umpires and no rules,” and you might do anything you liked 
with the ball, not to speak of “hacking, throttling, or knocking 
down your adversary anywhere in the field.” Sir F, Abbott had 
an honourable career, commencing with the Burmese war of 
1824 and ending with the Sikh campaign of 1846, and he suc- 
ceeded an officer of the old type, Sir Ephraim Stannus who, we 
are told, was a “splendid-looking man with a tall soldierlike 
presence,” but had a habit of swearing, like one of Goring’s 
troopers or the late Lord Clyde. It strikes us, too, that although 
the expenses of Addiscombe to parents of moderate means were 
not excessive, being about 240/. for the two years, the emolu- 
ments of the professors were not quite in accordance with the 
usual liberality of the Court of Directors. Such Orientalists as 
Shakespear and Charles Wilkins were fairly remunerated for 
their grammars, dictionaries, and selections; but it isa marvel 
how men of learning and character could be attracted by salaries 
of 200/., 300/., or occasionally 400/. a year. Of course we find an 
Angelo teaching the broadsword exercise on 100/.a year. A good 
account of Addiscombe has lately appeared in Blackwood, and we 
are inclined to think better of an extinct novel entitled Peregrine 
Pultuney—peregrinus, foreign, and Pultan Hindostani for regi- 
ment—than Colonel Vibart does. He “believes” the author to 
have been Sir John W. Kaye. We can assure him that Kaye 
never made any mystery of his authorship of the novel, and a 
very fair account of Addiscombe by the same hand is to be found 
in one of the early numbers of the Calcutta Review of 1844-5. 


But, after all, what was the outcome of early rising, hard fare, 
inquisitive sergeants, dodging cadets, and governors of the type of 
Thackeray's Sir Thomas De Boots? Simply, as in the title of the 
work, the production of “ Heroes and Men of Note.” The roll of 
Addiscombe cadets is the history of Indian batt!cs, tampaigns, 
and sieges, for seventy years, and it recalls Avs and Afghanistan 
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the two Sikh campaigns, endless episodes of the Sepoy Mutiny, 
Broadfoot at Jellalabad, Pollock at Cabul, Jacob in Scinde, Henry 
Lawrence at Lucknow, Napier at Magdala, Roberts at Candahar. 
Nor does the Memorial fail to record the feats of younger men 
who shattered the Gates of Ghazni, blew up the Cashmere Gate 
at Delhi, and relieved the heroic garrison of Arrah. Happily 
chosen, too, is the addition of “Men of Note.” The cadets did 
mot become profound Oriental scholars, but they knew the 
native character and were excellent methematicians and skilful 
engineers in peaceful times. If they could erect batteries which 
silenced effectively the Sikh artillery, they could also bridge rapid 
rivers and make the wilderness a standing water and water springs 
of a dry ground. Very wide, indeed, was the sphere of their 
talents. One engineer made an impregnable bulwark out of the 
frail palisades of Lucknow. Another studied Italian irrigation, 
and saw how it might apply to the Kaveri and Kistna rivers. 
A third was Master of the Mint. A fourth, under Fenwick 
Williams, repaired the fortifications of Kars. By a fifth the 
height of the grandest and most inaccessible of Himalayan peaks 
was ascertained to a fraction. A sixth translated and illustrated 
the Travels of Marco Polo, A seventh filled with distinction an 
office in the Panjab second only to that of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and usually assigned to a member of the Civil Service. 
Of two sons of a poet, a contemporary and friend of Walter 
Scott, one wrote a history of the Sikhs and the other became one 
of the greatest authorities on Buddhism and ancient monu- 
ments. A third of the same family edited Massinger, Marlowe, 
and Ben Jonson. And there are men now living who, at 
Coopers Hill, on railways, in the Geographical Society, and in 
Parliament, are examples of what, in widely different circles, can 
be achieved by Addiscombe cadets who distanced competitors and 
were selected for the Engineers. 

We do not wish to conclude by ungracious criticisms where 
there is so much to commend, but the picture in the frontispiece 
strikes us as slightly vulgar. A huge beer-barrel is more fitted 
for a lament over the decay of prize-fighting or the extinction of 
public-houses under an Act of Parliament due to Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. Some of the poetry quoted, too, is of the quality which 
excited the ridicule of the elder Osbaldistone in Rob Roy. 
“Why! The Bellman writes better lines.” The old motto of 
the Draper family inscribed over the central window of the 
mansion where Chancellors and Prime Ministers had unbent in 
their leisure hours, would have better become the title-page :— 


-Non faciam vitio culpive minorem. 


Acting on this rule, the nominees of the Court of Directors, civil 
or military, have shown how Indian battles could be won, and 
Indian provinces be civilized; though they did not, in Macaulay’s 
sonorous language, become the “ Leaders of senates, the oracles of 
parties, and the ornaments of Courts.” » 


THREE BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


When We were Strolling Players in the East, By Lovise Jornpan 
Mitn. London: Osgood, McIlvaine, & Co. 1894. 


its name, there is little of stage 
business in Mrs. Miln’s volume. But she treats familiar 
themes with remarkable freshness, and has written an exceedingly 
bright and entertaining book, She made or found friends every- 
where, and, as she says herself, she has “a mania for seeing queer 
places.” She ventured into the overcrowded quarters of Eastern 
cities. She looked into opium dens, and saw the natives relaxing 
or dissipating in unconventional fashion, nor had she any reason 
to regret her intelligent inquisitiveness, for she never met with 
incivility. In fact, she has nothing but praise for all the Oriental 
races. She considers the Burmese “a charming people”; the 
Japanese are specially distinguished, not only for mildness of 
manners, but for goodness of heart ; and as for the Chinese, not 
-only have they a great future before them, but the patriotic con- 
servatism of their past ought to command respectful admiration, 
Consequently, it need hardly be said that she got on well with 
her native servants. To be sure, she regarded their infirmities 
with genial toleration, and, not expecting overmuch, was the less 
likely tobe disillusioned. Nothing in the book is more amusing than 
the comical sketches of some of these attendants. There was Andrew 
in Ceylon, whose assiduity became oppressive, for there was no 
possibility of giving him the slip. All the chances seemed in her 
favour at Colombo, where there were several issues from the 
hotel. But if Andrew was thrown out for a moment, he always 
recovered the piste, even when his mistress had gone on excursions 
by train. There was John, the Madrassee “boy,” who accom- 
panied them to Calcutta, a treasure for forethought and kindly 
consideration, and who asserted his position as a miracle of idle- 
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ness by winning the mother’s heart through the attentions he 
lavished on her children. So it was with the Ayah she subse- 
quently engaged, and with the ragged Sambo, rescued from the 
lowest stage of destitution, whose filial piety and sacrifices made 
him a privileged character. But those excellent servants had 
Oriental ideas. To the pure and the innocent all things are pure; 
and nothing except locks and bolts would prevent them from 
entering her dressing-room without the formality of knocking, 
Moreover, though they adored their mistress and merely liked 
their master, they-could not appreciate the European chivalry 
which resigns the greater share of comforts to the feebler sex. 
Mrs. Miln, with her versatile powers of enjoyment, introduces us 
to a shifting variety of scenes. There was a memorable day 
when she went for an outing in the Cinghalese hills and fared 
sumptuously in a hotel verandah, commanding magnificent 
terraces of tropical foliage, sloping downwards to the amethyst 
expanse of the ocean. She tells of a midnight expedition in the 
Burra-Burra bazaar at Calcutta, when she was in search of a 
piece of stuff to attire her for the part of Pauline, and when she 
knocked up the merchants at an unholy hour. Funeral rites ap- 
pear to have a morbid attraction for her; but she describes 
these, as well as the interminable wedding ceremonies, with 
a verve and sparkle which make them actually entertaining. 
In the picture of the Parsee Towers of Silence there is a 
strangely pathetic element introduced, when she speaks of a 
bereaved young mother handing her baby over to the vultures, 
And there is a grim touch when she talks of the voracious eager- 
ness of the birds, when, as there had been no funeral for four and 
twenty hours, they were fasting after prolonged abstinence. There 
is also grim humour in her description of the practices of the 
Chinese, who sacrifice health and domestic comfort to what they 
consider a respectful disposal of the dead. We know how they 
ship cargoes of corpses from California, Singapore, and elsewhere, 
that they may be laid to rest with the bones of their fathers. 
But it appears that when a family is in temporary difficulties, it 
keeps the body till a sufficiency of money has been saved; and 
the coffin of the expectant deceased is set up like a cupboard in 
the living room. We have touched on the reverence for the 
departed, because it goes far to explain the failure of Christian 
missions. Christianity cuts at the very roots of the immemorial 
superstitions which are encouraged from considerations of policy 
by the Government, and if there were any genuine converts, they 
would become social outcasts, without a hope or chance of 
worldly advancement. Her reports of the mission work are 
gloomy in the extreme. She believes the Roman Catholics have 
gone to work in the most sensible way; and yet she has been 
assured by some of their highest dignitaries that they are only 
stimulated in their disheartening labours by the vague faith that 
possibly they may be sowing seed which will bear fruit in future 
generations. As to the opium question, while modestly dis- 
owning any claims to authority, she speaks with great good 
sense and with no uncertain sound. She boldly says that the 
drug “ is a great blessing to Asia.” It may be abused, like spirits, 
though far more seldom, but its moderate use is invariably 
beneficial. Not only does it act as an antidote to the wretched 
sanitation and malarious fevers and agues, but it enables the ill- 
nourished coolie to bear up under toil beneath which body and 
nerves would otherwise succumb. 


Wandering Words. By Sir Epwix Arnoxp, London: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 1894. 

These Wandering Words are for the most part reprints; but 
the papers were worth reprinting. They are written in Sir 
Edwin’s picturesque style, and they have certainly the charm of 
variety. The reminiscences of the veteran traveller and sports- 
man are intermingled with short stories more or less founded on 
fact. In his tantalizing picture of “the Earthly Paradise” of 
the Sandwich Isles, the writer expresses his wonder that so many 
of the independent English should be content to vegetate under 
grey and gloomy skies, with sharp transitions from frost to fog, when 
they might breathe the balmy fragrance of tropical groves and bask 
in perpetual sunshine. The answer is that, after all, the intellect 
must be indulged as well as the senses ; and if Sir Edwin has not 
set his readers the example of definite migration, it is probably 
because he dreads being bored to death. Indeed, the writer of 
the next paper—‘‘ Watching the Stars”—could never be happy 
in the society of unsophisticated lotus-eaters. There is a spirited 
account of his visit to the famous Lick Observatory, in California, 
boasting a telescope as big as a I10-ton gun, which sweeps the 
surface of the heavens through an atmosphere of singular 
limpidity. That Brobdingnagian instrument, with its focus-glass 
three yards in diameter, has been searching out the secrets of 
the skies, and resolving nebulous lights into planetary movements 
which may be measured. We learn that the scientific watchers 
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are afflicted by a plague of rattlesnakes. These reptiles swarm 
by the hundred in the surrounding caiions, and visit the Obser- 
-vatory, not with any philosophical purpose, but that they may 
quench their thirst in the huge reservoirs. For the purity 
of the atmosphere may be partly explained by the aridity 
of the adjacent region. Still more interesting is the article 
which takes its somewht fantastic title of “A Lucky Newspaper” 
from the fact of lives being saved by a copy of the Daily 
Telegroph. In vivid language, and with considerable know- 
ledge of the submarine topography, Sir Edwin, who is an 
old yachtsman, explains how effectively the estuary of the Thames 
is guarded by a labyrinth of submerged sands and shoals. The 
channels and currents which are always changing with the tides 
can only be guessed at by skilled pilots. London might be made 
absolutely safe from sea attack by quenching the lights and re- 
moving the buoys. But the commerce of this great port would 
be paralysed, and English prosperity would be suspended or 
doomed to destruction. Sir Edwin's passion for Japan is notorious, 
and few Englishmen can speak of the country with greater know- 
ledge or more appreciative sympathy. Recent events must revive 
interest in that remarkable country; yet we have heard of all 
things Japanese ad nauseam. Nevertheless, there is a novel and 
entertaining chapter on “ Japanese Wrestlers,” which dep‘cts the 
enviable lot of those heroes of the fancy. The champions are 
held in the highest honour, ard they need submit to no ascetic 
restraints like our prize-fighters. On the contrery, it is their 
bounden duty to live generously and lay on abundance of flesh. 
To be sure, when caught in an iron clasp a limb may break or 
some ribs may crack; but all professions have their drawbacks, 
Finally, Sir Edwin gives very lively recollections of the day when 
his dahabeah came to shipwreck on the Nile, and with his family 
he only escaped by their coolness and something like a miracle. 


From Darkness to Light in Polynesia, With Tllustrative Clan 
Songs By the Rev. Wyarr Gitt, LL.D. The 
Religious Tract Society. 1894. 

The greater part of this book is devoted to wild Polynesian 
legends and translations of clan-songs. These are almost unique, 
and will be more interesting to the amateurs of folk-lore than to 
the general public. But they are highly characteristic, with 
their tales of comparatively recent blood-feuds and savage re- 
venge; with the adventurous canoe voyages, risking hurricanes 
and cyclones, between the islands; and with the interposition of 
angry and outraged gods, who were unpleasantly susceptible and 
easily provoked. The second part traces the progress of civiliza- 
tion and Christianity, which has been more marvellous among 
these island groups than perhaps anywhere else. If it is next to 
impossible to make a sincere convert of a Chinaman, the reverse 
has been the case with the Polynesians. Dr. Gill can speak with 
pride and satisfaction of the labours of that devoted missionary 
Williams, who sealed his testimony with his blood, and died a 
martyr to his zeal. From the esthetic point of view, the intro- 
duction of European fashions in costume may have been a mistake; 
but there is no doubt that Western civilization has done much 
to improve the primitive Polynesian cuisine. Cannibalism may 
be matter of taste ; but, when the supply of captives ran skort 
for their feasts, the natives used to fall back chiefly on rate, 
Now the pigs introduced by our navigators and missionaries have 
multiplied phenomenally, and thus pork is brought within the 
reach of the poorest. But indeed, in these fortunate isles, there 
4re neither poor nor poor-rates ; and not only is there bread to 
be had for the gathering, but they have been steadily developing 
ae anc trade, and exchanging their products for foreign 
uxuries. 


HENRIK IBSEN, 


A Commentary on the Works of Henrik Ibsen. By Hysatmar 
Hyortu Boyesen, Author of “Goethe and Schiller,” “ Essays 
. German Literature,” &c. London: William Heinemann. 
1894. 
M* BOYESEN is so impartially inclined a critic that one is 
agreeably impressed rather than surprised to find him, in the 
opening lines of his Introduction, confessing that, “ In reading 
consecutively the whole series of Ibsen’s dramas, one is apt to be 
seized with a kind of philosophic despair.” Despair, philosophic 
or other, has not, however, prevented this enthusiastic commen- 
tator from trying to trace a coherent intention or manifestation 
of principle through the works of “the Master.” Though by 
implication, and almost on his own admission, he has suffered 
the common fate of failure in attempting the obviously impossible, 
he has made a brave effort on behalf of his subject, to some of 
whose faults he is as little blind as he is alive to most of his 
virtues. Notwithstanding this yearning to give a coherent 


meaning to the work of the Norwegian poet and dramatist as a 
whole, Mr. Boyesen is quite early seized with this “ philosophic 
despair,” and roundly declares that his grievance against Ibsen 
is that he can detect no dominant principle underlying the 
latter's criticism of life. He then goes on to brand him in 
uncompromising terms as a pessimist. Ibsen “seems to be in 
ill-humour with humanity and the plan of creation in general (if, 
indeed, he recognises such a plan), and he devotes himself with 
ruthless satisfaction to showing what a paltry, contemptible lot 
men are, and how aimless, futile, and irrational their existence is 
on this earth with its chaotic strivings and bewildered endea- 
vours.” This accords ill with Ibsen's belief, stated by Mr. 
Boyesen, in evolution. Where there are even “ chaotic strivings 
and bewildered endeavours,” humanity cannot be hopelessly bad, 
Apart from, or in addition to, his pessimism, Ibsen, according to 
the rather varying, if not contradictory, estimates of Mr. Boyesen, 
would seem to be a kind of despotic Anarchist, with a profound 
contempt for democracy. His Anarchism, according to his new 
appreciator, is not of the postponed kind which awaits a millen- 
nial state of things when the elimination of evil in human 
nature shall render State control unnecessary; it is a desire to 
work out the salvation of humanity by the immediate abrogation 
of all law but that imposed by the individual upon himself. Mr. 
Boyesen’s chief authority for this is a letter written by Ibsen 
to Dr. Brandes on the subject of the Paris Commune of 1871, 
where Ibsen expresses acute disappointment at the failure of 
“those ferocious enthusiasts” to establish a free and orderly 
government, In going thus far the commentator is clearly try- 
ing to prove too much; but it gives him an opportunity from 
time to time of more or less closely comparing his subject with 
Shelley, Goethe, Rousseau, Schopenhauer, Voltaire (this is a 
matter rather of distinction than of enalogy), Carlyle, Henri 
Beyle, and Mr. Swinburne—a sufficiently wide ani flattering 
range of comparison. The general character of Mr, Boyesen’s 
work is plodding and painstaking rather than brilliant, or even 
acutely discriminative, and everything in the analysis gives way 
to his nervous eagerness to trace the thread of anarchical sentiment 
running through both plays and poems, even An Enemy of the 
People being described as “a plausible and ingenious plea for 
Anarchism.” In general terms, the critic says much in praise of 
the gloomy grandeur of Brand and the poetry and cynical 
philosophy of Peer Gynt, though he seems hardly capable of 
doing them full justice; in fact, far too much space is given to 
bald abstracts of the plots of all the works. In one respect Mr. 
Boyesen is distinctly unjust to Ibeen, and the injustice arises 
from the critic's own deticiencies; so that the declaration that 
the poems are not musical seems to receive confirmation from 
the clumsy and commonplace efforts at translation. Indeed, 
although Mr. Boyesen writee English with remarkable ease for 
a foreigner, his freedom is not always equalled by his accuracy. 
It is not so surprising to find a comment that “the jail, the 
pillory on the market-place, and the madhouse were the three 
objects which fascinated him” (the poet) “the most, and 
most potently stirred his imagination,” emphasized by repetition, 
as it is to hear an assertion that “there is a dire lack of 
humour in the man’s composition,” though it is impossible to 
deny the truth of the following statement as to “ a total want of 
genial warmth of soul and sympathy” (not necessarily by the 
way with folly), which is the chief ingredient of humour. In 
another instance the writer comes to grief between two stools, 
No doubt he felt it his duty, in defiance of those critics 
who have stigmatized the Master as provincial, to record 
his opinion that “ He is a cosmopolitan spirit betraying only the 
faintest perceptible trace of the limitations of nationality.” Yet 
in passage after passage the champion flatly contradicts himself. 
In the subtly anerchical Wild Duck he says, “'The cowardice, 
the moral obtuseness, the rat-like greed and cunning which these 
‘small citizens’ exhibit where their interests are at stake have 
somehow a marvellous authenticity which enforces credit. Each 
trait bears the indelible mark of a small society which stints 
the souls of men, making them crabbed and crooked, when in a 
richer soil many of them might have shot boldly up into the sun- 
light.” These may not be exclusively Norwegian, they are cer- 
tainly provincial of the provincial, of whatever nationality they 
may be, and it is this fact that does so much to diminish the 
value of Ibsen’s contempt for the average man. Wider men 
than he (putting Carlyle out of the question) have despised the 
fools who are governed and the fools who govern them, but their 
scorn has had a broader foundation and a less cramped object ; 
and his apologist does nothing to relieve him from the charge of 
narrowness. Indeed he is just a little ridiculous when, in com- 
menting on the social condition exposed in Pillars of Society, he 
gives Ibsen credit for discerning “evidences of decay such as 
preceded the breaking up of the ancient civilization and the over- 
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throw of the Western Roman Empire.” It is a curious and 
hitherto unexplained fact in a man of curiously paradoxical, if 
not contradictory, mental constitution, that the Scandinavian poet 
did not fully display this provincialism until after the application 
of what should have been the cure for it, until he had had an 
opportunity of widening his mind and extending his sympathies 
by means of foreign travel, and when he had turned his attention 
to modern problems. While fully agreeing with Mr. Boyesen in 
his appreciation of Ibsen’s greater qualities, his sturdy, not to say 
stubborn, independence of thought, his worship of the heroic in 
the man, and even his despair of its attainment, his contempt for 
“ halfness ” and mediocrity, we must also recognize the stupendous 
egotism which has forced him to project his own personality, his 
own baffled aims and disappointments, with so little disguise, 
into such of his later characters as Dr. Stockmann and Solness. 
With regard to the substantial failure of Mr. Boyesen’s efforts to 
trace a leading principle through the poet’s works, it is perhaps 
best accounted for by a short quotation from himself :—“ He has, 
however, as has been abundantly shown, the habit of revising his 
own opinions, and questioning his convictions, submitting them 
to fresh and more searching tests; and it ought to surprise no 
one if, being bent only on finding this truth, he occasionally ends 
by confirming the very thesis he started by subverting.” 


NOVELS. 


Perlycross. By R. D. Brackmore. 1 vol. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1894. me 


I hi is no infrequent thing to hear the groans of the critic 
making known to the world the mire of rubbish through 
which he has to wade, and it must be confessed he some- 
times pays dearly for the glory of his office. But to every 
dog his day, and even virtue now and then gleans a reward 
beyond that rich inheritance co-existent with itself. Perly- 
cross is a book that forms an oasis in the barren wastes of 
superabundant yearly fiction. It has steered clear of the oppo- 
site shoals, on one of which so many novels of promise now 
are wrecked. It is neither laboured character-etching, so minute 
in detail that a man’s soul claims no larger share of the author's 
ingenuity than do his shirt buttons; nor do we find in it that 
melancholy substitute for creative force—the impressionist 
sketch, which, but too often, only means a mangled reproduction 
of a human being thrust sideways, as it were, across the book, 
of vague anatomy, and yet hazier psychology, concerning which 
one thing alone is clear, namely that the completer state will 
never be reached. Four months is the period over which the 
story extends, so that no scope is allowed for the biographical 
method; yet who could put the book down and not feel that his 
circle of acquaintance had been enlarged, and one friend at least, 
in the shape of Parson Pettigoe, added to his previous favourites 
of literature? It would be treachery, indeed, to lay bare the 
mystery which forms the backbone of this delightful book. 
Suffice it to say that Sir Thomas Waldron—Squire of the village 
of Perlycross—dies and is buried. A rumour arises that his body 
has been stolen, and investigation proves it to have disappeared. 
Suspicion falls on various people, but the truth is so skilfully 
veiled, so neatly involved, that the reader is constantly deceived 
as to his conjectures. This main idea proves an admirable one, 
for though of no magnitude in itself, it serves to illustrate human 
nature in many gradations, each character being brought to light 
by this one event, which is viewed in each case from a different 
standpoint. Perlycross is another proof, if any such were 
needed, of how thoroughly at home Mr. Blackmore can be 
in the mood, characteristics, and dialect of Devonshire folk. 
It was said that “Lorna Doone to a Devonshire man is 
as good as Devonshire cream almost.” And Perlycross, though 
without the local legendary or historical incidents of its 
justly popular predecessor, will deserve, in this respect, no less 
commendation. The date selected is 1835, thus sanctioning more 
local peculiarities than would be representative of to-day. The 
dialect among the villagers is adhered to with the strictest care, 
but it is curious that even such a skilled novelist as Mr. 
Blackmore should pay comparatively little heed to the language 
used by his more prominent characters of the upper class. Clare 
Waldron, amongst others, speaks at times in a manner so stilted 
that it could hardly be called colloquial; and her words in 
moments of excitement and self-forgetfulness are those which 
certainly no young girl would use under such conditions, though 
allowance must of course be made for the more formal speech of 
sixty years ago. Parson Pettigoe, in his largeness of heart and 
pathetic gentleness of nature, is a consummate picture of the 
genuine Christian of his day, and cannot fail to appeal to all as 
one of the most lovable specimens of humanity. Fox, the young 


doctor on whom the suspicion of body-snatching mostly rests, is 
perfect in his way. Also the sergeant-schoolmaster, with his 
awful refrain, “Boys! what a noise!” which always prefaces a 
general flogging, is an admirable piece of not exaggerated 
character-painting. Perhaps the weakest in conception is Lady 
Waldron, who, though Spanish, might claim a nearer resemblance 
to human nature; and her daughter also, though a fairly well- 
known type in fiction, could not find an equivalent in life as 
readily as the other characters in the book. Christie Fox, at 
least, is not wanting in this respect, being a charming repre- 
sentative of that independent but not aggressive girl which is 
continually reproducing itself. Humour of a most healthy and 
English kind pervades every page, and may be taken as the 
crowning merit of the book. 


The a By Hatt Carve. London: William Heinemann, 
1894. 

There can, perhaps, be no more infallible test of unusua} 
talent than that a work of fictiun should contain much that 
exceeds the limits of probability—almost of possibility—in its 
pictures of life, and yet impress one with a sense of reality asa 
whole. Nothing short of such talent, we venture to think, could 
have produced Zhe Manxman, Mr. Hall Caine’s last novel. It 
lays itself open, however, to criticism, both with regard to 
some of its moral problems, and also, towards the end of the 
book, the action of one of the chief characters appears totally 
inconsistent with what he had previously shown himself to be, 
The outline of the story is briefly this :—Kate, the daughter of an 
innkeeper, while her betrothed—Pete, a fisherman—is seeking 
his fortune in the Kimberley mines, removes her affections 
to Philip Christian, Pete’s trusted friend. Philip’s father, the 
eldest son of a “ Deemster ”—or judge—was disinherited, having 
disgraced his family by his marriage with a woman of in- 
ferior class. Philip is left an orphan young, and his highest 
ambition is to regain the position his father had lost. Pete, the 
friend of his boyhood, and the natural son of Philip’s uncle, who 
holds the property, deputes Philip—according to a familiar 
custom in the Isle of Man—to be his Dooiney Molla, or lover 
by proxy, with duties of moral guardianship over the girl, while 
he is abroad. Philip is already considerably in love with Kate 
when he undertakes this function. They grow to love each 
other—Kate to love him as she had never loved Pete. After 
five years a rumour is spread, and believed, that Pete is dead, and 
Philip yields to the passionate overtures of Kate, though still 
vacillating between worldly ambition and his love for her, 
which, if known, would prove an effectual impediment to his 
claim to the Deemstership, now almost within his reach. This is 
quickly followed by a telegram from Pete announcing his imme- 
diate return. He comes home unconscious, of course, of all that 
has passed. Philip is carried on by the stream of worldly success 
and public opinion, while Kate—partly from the pressure of 
external influences, partly out of pique towards Philip, and 
hoping to force his hand—is married to Pete. Up to this junc- 
ture the development of Philip’s character as that of a man with 
noble aspirations, rendered useless by the combination of his own 
weakness and the force of adverse circumstances, displays the 
author’s skill. But it is difficult to follow the author to the ex- 
treme limit in his estimate of Kate's motives of action. He main- 
tains that “when a good woman falls from honour it is merely 
that she is 4 slave of the sweetest, tenderest, most spiritual 
and pathetic of all human fallacies—the fallacy that, by 
giving herself to the man she loves she attaches him to herself 
for ever.” Granted that, in far the greater number of cases, such 
a step on the part of a woman is due, not to “momentary 
intoxication, stress of passion, or the fever of instinct,” but to a 
more “ spiritual and pathetic” motive, yet one might think twice 
before applying to it such noble epithets as the above. In this 
case at least Kate's object was a purely selfish one; and 
selfishness, not being a woman’s attribute, is doubly ignoble in a 
woman. She knew that, in claiming Philip, she exacted the 
sacrifice of all that hitherto had been more dear to him than 
even she herself. The further development of the situation 
between these two reaches at last a surprising and, it seems to 
us, impossible climax, for part of which we must refer to the book. 
Finally, Kate is brought up before Philip, who meanwhile has 
risen to be Deemster, under the charge of attempted suicide; and, 
after his recognition of her, is removed into custody. At this 
juncture Philip stands in such high favour that he has been chosen 
Governor of the island. At the inaugural ceremony he, in @ 
public declaration, confesses the duplicity of his life. He resigns 
both Governorship and Deemstership, and goes forth with Kate 
“to face the future with their bankrupt lives.” This complete 
regeneration in a man of weak character from the outset, who 
had entangled himself with chain after chain of deceit, and 
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had greatly increased his natural irresolution and cowardice 

taking to drink as a means of release from moral torture, can 
scarcely be credited; nor is it easier to believe in the happiness 
consequent—as it is implied—on his union with Kate. 

In Pete Quilliam, however, Mr. Caine has shown how an ideal 
is still not only possible but essential in the composition of a 
first-rate novel. Pete isan angel in human form such as one 
seldom finds in books, though sometimes in life; we most of 
us know a Pete, orat least have come across men sufficiently 
like him to create the type in our imaginations. In spite of 
the generosity with which the author has dealt out goodness to 
Pete—whenever the point of its climax seems reached it ex- 
cceds itself, as it were, and stretches beyond our largest expecta- 
tion—yet he is never quite superhuman, though he has some- 
thing of the Dickensian quality. Pete is a man throughout 
with a man’s weakness and a man’s passions; the combination of 
his virtues is not impossible, not even strained. Through the 
first part of the book he is merely what would be called “a good 
fellow,” even selfish in his light-hearted blindness to the sorrows 
of the more complex natures around him, It is only when fate 
begins to draw upon his love and generosity that the supply 
proves itself to be inexhaustible. He believes the best of all 
those who have injured him, until at last the bitter truth reveals 
itself. He pleads the cause of those who hurt him, he feels their 
temptation, he even justifies their fall, in spite of the torturing 
madness of grief which overwhelms him when first its terrible 
meaning dawns on him. Few will be able to read without tears 
his imaginary correspondence to shield his wife’s honour, or the 
altogether inimitable scene when he brings the child to Philip. 
In his forgiveness there is no weakness, no morbidness in his 
self-sacrifice, and throughout—in his way of thinking and his 
idiom of speech—the man remains in character. It is always 
Pete himself, never the author speaking for him, however 
elevated the sentiment or god-like the idea. His friend, his wife, 
his child, each in turn proves false, and life is robbed of every 
treasure it contained for him. Yet no bitterness enters his 
golden heart; his yearning for their welfare, his satisfaction if 
they find it, are still genuine. To those who regard him in this 
light The Manrman will perhaps seem to surpass all this year 
has yet produced in the way of English novels. 


Trilby. By Grorce Du Mavrier. 3 vols. London: Osgood, 
cIlvaine, & Co, 1894. 

It was remarked by an excellent critic of Mr. Du Maurier’s 
first novel that it would be long before a book appeared that 
should rival Peter Ibbetson in the successful combination of 
literature and art. We have not waited long, however, for the 
rival, since Trilby fulfils the conditions indicated. Perhaps it 
may be urged that no one can be a rival unto himself, and none 
but himself can be Mr. Du Maurier’s parallel, Certainly, if it 
were not for its predecessor, we should assign to Trilby a place in 
fiction absolutely companionless. The qualities of the one novel 
are the qualities of the other. The two stories have, in fact, so 
much in common that it is hardly possible to regard one without 
recalling the other. In 7ri/by Mr. Du Maurier enchants us once 
again with a series of brilliant pictures of Paris and Parisian 
society some forty years since. That artistic world of painters. 
and poets and musicians in which he delights is re-created in 
these pages with astonishing vividness and power. The characters 
presented in this world are sketched with admirable delicacy and 
sympathy. They move us, as true portraiture ever must, by the 
gift of life that is theirs, so full and rich is the impression of 
vitality. Not inaptly likened to the immortal three of Dumas 
are the three painters, the great-hearted and large-limbed 
“Taffy,” the delightful “ Laird,” and the sensitive-souled “ Little 
Billee.” It is as if we too had lived in their Arcadia and 
they were our own familiar friends. And so is it with the 
rest of the picturesque company—with Durien, the great sculptor ; 
Svengali, the musician—a masterly study—and Gecko, his faith- 
ful jackal. All through these scenes of studio life there runs a 
strain of personal reminiscence, suggestive of autobiography, and 
repeatedly does Mr. Du Maurier, enthralled by the glory of those 
brave days, digress from the plain path of his story to sketch 
many of his famous contemporaries of the world of art. We do 
not complain of these digressions, even while we are haunted by 
the abiding presence of the beautiful enigma Trilby. It is part 
of the author’s method, and whether a good method or a bad is a 
question that does not occur, so genial and charming is Mr. Du 
Maurier in his praise of the days of yore. Only once does he 
apologize for the habit, and then it is in connexion with certain 
ingenious and humorous reflectiong on a subject which many 
people regard with “sincere disapprobation”—as the author 
charitably puts it—but which is to him a matter “so simple as 
to be searcely worth talking or writing about.” After all, Mr. 


Du Maurier is no more digressive than Fielding or Thackeray. 
Those impatient readers whom the lengthy banishments of the 
heroine may induce to sigh, like Orlando for Rosalind—“ But 
heavenly Trilby ! ”"—may be reminded that by revealing the world 
in which Trilby lived and moved and had her being, the personality 
of that magnetic creature, sufficiently complex on the artistic side, 
bn agee the more intelligible and decidedly the more signi- 
cant. 

The story of the pathetic fortunes of Trilby is grafted on to 
what may be called, in the phrase of Berlioz, scenes from the life 
of an artist. There is far more of a wall of separation in the 
dualism of Trilby’s nature—between the beautiful, frank-hearted 
artist’s model and the great singer who eclipses Alboni and sets 
all Europe a-fire with admiration—than there is between the 
story of her career and the interludes of brilliant description and 
character-sketching that interrupt the course of that story. 
From her first introduction, in the studio of the three English 
artists, to the last pathetic scene of her life, she moves us to 
the depths by her inscrutable fascination. It is true that the 
author would at first seem to indicate the sources of her charm 
as purely natural. She appears as a child of nature—frank, 
uneducated, unconscious of charm, There is something ine 
expressibly pathetic in this, the real Trilby, as the faithful Gecko 
calls her. To see her was to love her; you could not help it, as 
Gecko says. The effect of her magnetic influence on Little Billee 
is one of the many happy passages in which her secret power is 
described :— 

‘Little Billee would look up from his work, as she was 
sitting to Taffy or the Laird, and find her grey eyes fixed on 
him with an all-enfolding gaze, so piercingly, penetratingly, 
unutterably sweet and kind and tender, such a brooding, 
dovelike look of soft and warm solicitude, that he would feel a 
flutter at his heart, and his hand would shake so that he 
could not paint ; and in a waking dream he would remember 
that his mother had often looked at him like that when he 
was a small boy, and she a beautiful young woman untouched 
by care or sorrow; and the tear that always lay in readiness 
so close to the corner of Little Billee’s eye would find it very 
difficult to keep itself in its proper place—unshed.” 


The crisis here forecast, as it were, that brought desolation to the 
light-hearted Trilby, yet left unimpaired the soul of goodness 
that was in her, is set forth with exquisite art. The story is one 
of the most affecting that has been told of the parting of lovers 
by envious fate. When she is again introduced into the story, after 
her magnanimous self-sacrifice, she is completely under the 
influence—the hypnotic influence, it would seem—of the swart 
and malignant Svengali, whose first appearance in the book 
is like the shadow of impending tragedy. She who was, 
as a model, “tone-deaf,” becomes the possessor of the finest 
voice in Europe. Once she could sing in a certain way, 
without ear, without a sense of tune, yet correct as 
to time. The story of her translation from this abso- 
lutely anti-musical condition to the seventh heaven of renown 
in musical Europe affords material enough to musicians and 
critics of music. Cases of the kind there have been, but 
assuredly none that approaches the transformation of Trilby. In 
her new sphere of fascination she holds all Europe entranced :— 
“She was a phénoméne, monsieur,” asserts the enthusiastic 
Gecko. “Svengali, with his little flexible flageolet, I with my 
violin—that is how we taught her to make the sounds—and then 
how to use them. She could keep on one note, and make it go 
through all the colours of the rainbow—according to the way 
Svengali looked at her, It would make you laugh—it would 
make you cry—but cry or laugh, it was the sweetest, the most 
touching, the most beautiful note you ever heard—except all the 
others!” The mystery of this vocal training that proved so 
marvellously successful is not perhaps altogether laid bare, but 
the charm of Mr. Du Maurier’s narrative here is not one whit 
less potent in its appeal. We have marked many vivacious and 
characteristic passages in all three volumes, and find we have not 
space for reproducing them. Where good things abound, as in 
Trilby, selection is not an easy matter. It is one of the most un- 
conventional and charming of novels. 


A House in Bloomsbury. A Novel. By Mrs. Otrpuant, London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1894. 


Though Mrs. Oliphant is one of the most prolific of the 
novelists still vigorously supplying the British public with 
fiction, she is a somewhat uneven writer as regards the merit of 
her works. Some of them have been decidedly better than A 
House in Bloomsbury, and some of them by no means better, 
The author seems to have cured herself of two faults to which at 
one time she was prone, or at any rate to be capable, as in this 
and some other instances, of entirely avoiding them—namely, the 
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introduction of a hero whose happiness is sullied by the recollec- 
tion of a mean and vicious “ past,” and vhe use of inordinately 
long and sometimes rather tedious paragraphs. A House in 
Bloomsbury comes near to being a novel without a hero. The 
young man who marries Dora Mennering makes no appearance 
at all until the story has got some way, and at the end we have 
learnt very little about him, The elderly lady who is really the 
most interesting figure in the tale believed him to be her long 
lost son, but the other elderly lady who brought him to England 
and to Bloomsbury was undoubtedly Dora’s long-lost mother, 
Dora’s acquaintance with the so-called Miss Bethune being purely 
fortuitous, and Mrs. Oliphant, shrinking from the embrace of 
such a splendid pair of long arms of coincidence, has made him 
in fact a stranger, as no doubt he would have been had he been 
real. Both Miss Bethune and Mannering, Dora’s father, are 
good figures, well presented, and so is Miss Bethune’s con- 
fidential servant Gilchrist. We know Dora well, but 
have no objection to meeting her again in this company. 
For the rest, the plot is rather transparent, the style correct and 
pleasant, and the Scotch moderate and picturesque. We com- 
mend the story to Mrs, Oliphant’s public. 


Led On. By Heren F. and Rev. H. Darwin 
Burton, Authors of “Paul Nugent” &c. London: Ward 
& Downey. 1894. 


Betting and baby-farming may not seem to the unconsidering 
mind to have much in common beyond their initial letter; but, 
if you come to think of it, a baby-farmer is really a gambler, 
because she invests her weekly pennies in the hope of an ex- 
tremely high percentage if circumstances should render it possible 
and convenient to kill the baby without too much danger of 
conviction. That very danger, too, is of a speculative nature, 
because it may be a nice question whether you have your doctor 
and parson sufficiently well in hand to get the baby’s death certi- 
fied and its remains interred without the asking of inconvenient 
questions. It is only fair to Helen F. Hetherington and the 
Rev. H. Darwin Burton to suppose that it was this essential 
similarity in the two vices specified at the beginning of this 
paragraph which led to their selection for denunciation in the, 
on the whole, cheerful volumes of Zed On. Mrs. Hugh Manners 
was at the time of her marriage “the best little girl that had 
ever come into a wicked world, and had been kept unspotted by 
it from infancy to girlhood.” Also “she was pure as the sun- 
kissed, rain-washed apple-blossom in her native valley.” She 
and her husband took up their residence in a retired village in 
Mid-Surrey, the gentleman having left a hussar regiment to 
become what we believe is called in those parts a “ daily-breader” 
—that is, a gentleman who lives in the country and goes to London 
daily for business. In the same village lived a wicked, but very 
strong, woman, enjoying the euphonious name of Schonk—from 
which alone you can see how wicked she was, She kept a baby- 
farm, and succeeded in murdering one of her charges, though 
another was rescued from her just in time to survive. Mrs, 
Manners’s function in the story is to illustrate the kindred 
wickedness of speculation. First she betted a sovereign on a 
race, getting on “a good thing” at 10 to 1, and then with that 
ten pounds and twenty more, and with the help of an adoring, 
though perfectly respectable, stockbroker, was enabled to take 
advantage of a “ boom” in something whereby she increased her 
capital fourfold. The object of this avarice was to enable her 
husband to buy a partnership in the business of his employer, 
and the motive of the scheme was that, if he was a partner, he 
would not be liable to be sent to Spain on the affairs of the 
firm, but would return daily to his loving and beloved 
wife. The natural result of these early successes was 
that the guileless and incomparable Madge fell an easy prey 
to another stockbroker, who was neither adoring nor even honest. 
The hundred and twenty pounds was at once converted into 
worthless shares in an alleged diamond mine, and was promptly 
followed by two or three hundred more belonging to Captain 
Manners, but liable during his absence in Spain to be drawn 
upon by his wife. Then the wicked stockbroker, unexpectedly 
beholding a meeting between his newly-betrothed heiress and his 
long-deserted wife, struck his spirited horse (in order to create a 
diversion), and it immediately kicked him over its head and 
killed him. The alleged mine collapsed, and how was the pure 
apple-blossom to meet her defrauded husband? Suicide was 
clearly her only resource, so she jumped into a pond, and was 
immediately fished out by her husband's most intimate friend, 
and her husband came home, and said it was of no consequence. 
Meanwhile the baby-farmer, fleeing from an incensed mob, 
tumbled into a disused saw-pit, and broke her right arm and leg, 
and suffered most indescribable torments from cold, heat, hunger, 


thirst, broken bones, paralysis, “ nasty unclean insects,” a rabbit 
that fell in her face, remorse, terror, and despair “for five ] 
days and six long nights” and nine long pages. Then, “ as her 
heart gave its last quivering throb, amongst the frogs, the w 

and all the nasty crawling things at the bottom of that loath. 
some grave, all the wrong she had done to the innocent 
and helpless was most amply avenged.” So we should 
have thought, but the authors must need indicate that she did 
not go to Heaven. The double infliction of torments appears 
to us to be an unsportmanlike infraction of the excellent rule 
prohibiting “ preachee and floggee too.” 


“ Ploughed,” and Other Stories. By L. B. Watrorp, Author of 
fo my Smith” &c. London: Longmans, Green, & Co, 
1894. 

The Rajah’s Second Wife. By Heavon Hirt, Author of 
“Zambra the Detective” &c. London: Ward, Lock, & 
Bowden. 1894. 


Two of the four little stories published by Mrs. Walford under 
the title of the first of them, Ploughed, concern young men who 
were examined, one failing (in the “ Littlego” at Oxford) and 
the other coming out first. Everybody in each story attaches 
the most ludicrously exaggerated importance to the event. The 
young gentleman who was ploughed thought it necessary to 
leave his native country, where, of course, his disgrace entirely 
spoilt the Christmas of a country-side, and go into retreat on his 
father's moor on the west coast of Scotland. There he flirted 
with his factor’s fiancée, until the factor saved him from drown- 
ing, upon which he repented, and all went well. The rescue, 
which is told at great length, is crammed with elementary 
technical terms, such as “ weather,” “before the wind,” and 
“ putting the helm down”—*“ hard down in the necessary direc- 
tion” is the delightful phrase—used absolutely at random, and in 
the most total ignorance. In a writer of Mrs. Walford’s 
powers this is a pity. The last story of the four is 
something of a puzzle. It is entitled “Until Seven Times?” 
and it tells how a clerk robbed his master of 500/. to gamble 
with. The master, a most religious man, could not be persuaded 
to forgive him and prosecuted, whereby the clerk was sent to 
prison. The master had scarlet fever, and after his recovery 
reproached himself with much greasy intensity for not having 
let the clerk go. On the expiration of the sentence the master 
tried to get hold of him, but failed, and the clerk ultimately 
hanged himself upon being arrested on charges of murder and 
burglary. It would have been manifestly extremely wrong to 
forgive the offence seventy times seven times, though that seems 


“to be suggested as a possible course. Suppose the four hundred 


and ninety forgivenesses had been spread over twenty years, the 
clerk would have been stealing about 12,000/. a year all that time. 
If he had been forgiven once, his subsequent behaviour seems to 
show that he would have abused the clemency extended to him. 
Therefore, we do not see that the master's conduct was im- 
proper or his scarlet fever deserved. Amy's mother kept a small 
boarding-house in Bayswater after the decease of the clergy- 
man who had been her husband, and all the young men who 
boarded there fell in love with Amy, including John Deacon, 
who was a missionary of sorts. Amy reciprocated the affection 
of a Hindoo, and, as there were not enough Hindoos in 
the boarding-house for her to discover the impossibility 
of marrying one, she was secretly united to her dusky admirer, 
whom she believed to be called Mr. Harry Chand. Busines, 
recalled the bridegroom to his own State of Jhahva—of which 
in fact, he had become rajah—through the unexpected deaths of 
some relations. So he was the Rajah Harichand, and she was a 
Ranee. He sent for her to Jhahva, and by the time she got there 
she was in a position to emulate the lady in the poem who 
“ Cried out, ‘O Lack, I have married a black!’” He had been 
married before, as a child, and his first wife was dead; but a 
wicked Minister made a plot to annoy Amy by pretending that 
she was alive. Ructions ensued; but at last John Deacon con- 
verted the Rajah—by extremely feeble arguments which Mr. (?) 
Headon Hill is weak enough to set out—and saved his High- 
ness’s life, at the expense of his own, in a rebellion provoked by 
the wicked Minister. These are the bones of the story which Mr. 
Headon Hill calls The Rajah's Second Wife, and it is decidedly 
better worth reading than one would expect from the plot. The 
language is not particularly correct, and is sometimes melo- 
dramatically ludicrous, as when we read of the intending rebels 
“ casting darksome scowls now at the Palace, now in the direc- 
tion of the Christian mission,” or when the newly converted 
Harichand passes “ out of the eventful chamber.” But the little 
story has the first requisite of romance—that as we read it we 
want to know what happened, and in consideration of this we 
could forgive worse faults than Mr. Headon Hill's. 
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Wedded to a Genius, A Novel. By Niet Curistison. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1894. 

Mrs. Courtney, the heroine of Wedded toa Genius, wedded her 
husband as a sort of pis-aller, because Phelan, whom she loved 
and had sent away for a year, gave no sign of life at the end of 
two years, being, indeed, ill, a prisoner, or otherwise the victim 
of force majeure, in the middle of Africa. It pleased Dr. Courtney 
to take no interest in his wife save as a female specimen of homo 
sapiens, and he frequently diverted himself by doing and making 
her do all the things she disliked most, and scientifically observing 
the results. Phelan, whom he picked half-dead out of a railway 
accident, afforded the Doctor excellent opportunities, his methods 
of using which make up the story. It is extremely tiresome, and 
takes a long time to read. The Doctor's “genius” has to be taken 
on trust, and though he always got his own way with his wife, 
there is no knowing what might have happened if she had not 
been possessed with the idea that she could never as an honest 
woman and a faithful wife under any possible circumstances 
say “Bo” to that particular swan. Ultimately the 
Doctor became a prey to remorse, but it does not seem to 
have made Mrs, Courtney's existence much more agree- 
able. They lived at a house in Virginia called Westover. 


The Westovers. By AtcERNon Riverway, Author of “ Diana 
Fontaine” &c. London: Digby, Long, & Co. 1894. 

At another house in Virginia lived a family named Westover, 
who furnished the chief heroine to Mr. Ridgeway’s story, The 
Westovers. It is exceedingly long and difficult to read, Mr. 
Ridgeway being grievously afflicted by the horrid ambition of 
decorating the American language with flowers of rhetoric copied 
—at a great distance—from the more faulty parts of the style 
of Mr. George Meredith. Though named after the heroine’s 
family, the book is in reality mainly about the hero, a “lovely 
fellow” with a “winning smile” in his voice, named Hal 
Brodnax. He was one of the most atrocious prigs whom fiction 
has recently produced. Under a scanty veil of paradoxical 
cynicism, he more or less concealed an immense fund of burning 
enthusiasm as an earnest social reformer. He dressed like a 
dandy, philandered like a sham philosopher, and gave lectures 
inciting to altruistic morality and making brighter and better the 
lives of people who ask only to be let alone, to which all the 
cultivated ladies in New York and Boston rushed with amorous 
enthusiasm. And while the dress and the philandering were 
affectations, the lectures (with novels to match) were in solemn 
deadly earnest, The wretch was naturally beloved by three 
ardent maidens. Miss Westover was so insane as to refuse him 
before she quite understood his greatness, and he therefore in- 
formed a general company, for her benefit, that any lady who 
wanted him must ask for him, which she eventually did, and was 
graciously accepted. The other two, without concealing their 
preference, put up with inferior substitutes, Why they did not 
propose a trigamous union we do not know. After suing, as she 
did, for her husband’s hand, Mrs. Hal Brodnax could hardly have 
raised any objection. 


SCIENCE. 


FOUR MEDICAL BOOKS. 


Lectures on the Comparative Pathology of Inflammation. By 
Extas Mercuntxorr, Chef de Service l'Institut Pasteur. 
Translated from the French by F. A. Starling and E. H. 
Starling, M.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, & 
Co., Lim. 

Tumours, Innocent and Malignant: their Clinical Features and 
Appropriate Treatment. By J. Brann Sutton, Assistant- 
— to the Middlesex Hospital. London: Cassell & Co., 


By Sir Dovetas Gatron, K.C.B., D.C.L., 

LL.D., F.R.S. Oxford: the Clarendon Press. 

The Blot upon the Brain: Studies in History and Psychology. 
By W. Iretanp, M.D. Edin. Second edition. 
Edinburgh: Bell & Bradfute. 


ame four books are all good ones. They are well written 
and to their purpose, and indicate the very wide range of 
knowledge with which the modern physician may consider it his 
duty to make himself acquainted, if he is to be armed at all 
points against disease. Professor Metchnikoff is treating a purely 
scientific point, and raises questions of academic importance only ; 
but to sit in judgment upon his views, a considerably intimate 
acquaintance with biology and embryology is required. Mr. Bland 
Sutton, on the other hand, deals with his subject from the prac- 


tical side. He puts the word “clinical” on his title-page, and 
uses it strictly as a synonym for “ bed-side”; and to appreciate 
his book experience of hospital practice is essential. The third 
and fourth books are more general in their scope. Neither Sir 
Douglas Galton nor Dr. Ireland writes for doctors alone, yet each 
deals with topics upon which it is imperative that doctors should 
be informed, for whose full comprehension also a medical training 
will be valuable. 

Dr. Metchnikoff’s book is made up by a series of twelve 
lectures delivered at the Pasteur Institute, in which he de- 
signs to show directly that inflammation can be explained by 
the general laws which guide evolution elsewhere, and inci- 
dentally suggests that other observers have been wrong, not 
in what they have seen—for as to actual phenomena he is 
practically at one with the histological world—but in what they 
have deduced. He considers the well-known processes of 
diapedesis and phagocytosis to constitute examples of adaptation 
of the monocellular organism to its environment, or rather of 
struggles by the organism against deleterious agencies. His 
words are:—“Inflammation generally must be regarded as a 
phagocytic reaction on the part of the organism against irritants, 
This reaction is carried out by the mobile phagocytes—sometimes 
alone, sometimes with the aid of the vascular phagocytes or of 
the nervous system.” In support of his theory Dr. Metchnikoff 
is fair as well as thorough. He describes elaborately the part 
which he believes the protecting leucocytes or phagocytes to play 
in inflammation observed in all organisms from the unicellular 
up to the vertebrate; and from these observations he attempts to 
refute Virchow, Ziegler, and Weigert. Virchow sees in phagocy- 
tosis not a salutary means of reaction, but a process distinguished 
by its acute nature, and especially by the danger to which it 
subjects the tissue wherein it occurs. To put it plainly, if a 
little loosely, Professor Virchow writes down asa symptom of 
disease the process which Professor Metchnikoff extols as evi- 
dence of recuperative effort. Professor Ziegler, without going 
quite so far, thinks it erroneous to attribute fundamental im- 
portance to phagocytosis, which he looks upon as a purely acci- 
dental affair; while Professor Weigert, on the same track, points 
to inflammatory exudations that are free from cells, and perti- 
nently asks if their occurrence does not dispose of the paramoa 
claims of the phagocytic cells. Professor Metchnik»T his 
answer to each, and his readers must judge how far his “co a 
parative” theory withstands the criticisms of his eminent oppo- 
nents. Asa controversialist he is to be congratulated—as also 
his translators—upon his absolute clearness. There is never any 
doubt about his meaning, and he cannot shelter himself behind 
his own obscurity ; while his adversaries know exactly what they 
have to combat. 

Mr. Bland Sutton is a reformer in nomenclature. When we 
recall the apparently inextricable confusion in which the classifi- 
cation of tumours was involved but a short time ago, we recog- 
nize the advances that have recently been made in pathology, as 
we read such a book as Zumours, Innocent and Malignant, 
Until quite recently two of the most important surgical text- 
books differed entirely in their pathological description of tumours, 
while each was guiltless of a scientific classification and of any 
consistent method of applying terms, Some tumours received 
their names from their site, some from their symptoms, others 
from their post-mortem appearance. The use of the word cancer 
is an excellent example of the slipshoddiness from which we are 
now being rescued, The term was first applied to a common 
form of malignant adenoma of the breast by some fanciful leech, 
who saw in the injured gland, as it was dragged upon by the 
contracting bands of neoplasm, a resemblance toacrab. This 
growth being malignant, cancer became a generic term for all 
malignant growths, whether of epithelial origin or no; and to 
complicate matters further the nickname—for it was no better— 
was used to comprise subdivisions, made not at all with regard 
to measure of malignancy, but entirely in deference to physical 
appearance at the autopsy. So that such combinations as 
scirrhous (yellow) cancer, or encephaloid (brain-like) cancer, 
came to be used as serious and scientific terms for carcinomata 
that were accidentally hard or soft. As Mr, Bland Sutton saye, 
“The terms scirrhus, colloid, and medullary, or encephaloid, have 
dominated the minds of surgeons and hindered progress long 
enough”; and in his book he supplies the classification and 
nomenclature that are now being commonly received. In review- 
ing the work of a precisian it is fair to enter into details. Why, 
then, does Mr. Bland Sutton write “spina ventosa” under an 
illustration of central osseous sarcoma? The term used can have 
no place in an orderly system of names. And why does he 
stultify the tables on pp. 120 and 121 by arbitrary division or 
omission? We have two tables given us; one shows the results 
of operations for renal sarcomata in children under six years of 
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age, the other the same in adults. There is no table for the 
period between infancy and maturity. The tables are to prove 
that sarcomata of the kidney occur chiefly at each end of life; 
but they establish nothing of the sort unless we are told that no 
table recording results between the ages of six and twenty-one 
has been given, because no cases whatever have occurred. And 
if any have occurred we ought to hear of them. But these are 
little slips, and Mr. Bland Sutton’s is not a little book, but a 
thoroughly comprehensive treatise, with a value fcr pale student 
and actual worker alike. 

Sir Douglas Galton, whose list of honours would let the 
blindest see that he is not the first-comer, and whose official 
posts, past and present, prove that his dignities have been 
honestly come by, has written a clear and sensible book upon the 
construction of hospitals, His language is plain, his teaching is 
practical, and he is able to give a new air of authority to old 
saws by a pellucid and deliberate manner of restating them. 
The question of hospital construction has especial importance at 
the present time. There are going to be many new hospitals and 
kindred institutions built, and it is right that they should be 
built in the proper manner. Infectious disease is much better 
understood, and our knowledge of preventive measures gets daily 
larger; and as our wisdom thus increases, perception of the 
necessity for isolation-hospitals, maternity retreats, and quaran- 
tine refuges must grow. The rise in our population, together 
with the urban immigration of the poor, make it also necessary 
that the accommodation in our orphanages and maisons de santé 
should be rendered larger. And there are those who will 
readily attend to such matters; but it will be necessary to see 
that they do so properly. Although we are still a long way from 
the State management of hospitals (for which distance those who 
understand what would be gained and what lost by the surrender 
of individual endeavour are entirely grateful), it must be remem- 
bered that our County Councillors, upon whose shoulders will 
fall the arrangements for the construction of all hospitals to be 
erected and supported out of the rates, receive their powers from 
a highly political and lowly qualified electorate. The County 
Councillor, in judging of questions of public buildings, will owe it 
to the ratepayer to see that a good article is turned out at a 
moderate cost ; but for obvious reasons, some politic or political, 
some corrupt, and some that could possibly be called good, he 
might desire to give the ratepayer the go-by. Also a County 
Councillor might be ignorant. Sir Douglas Galton’s is the very 
book for this situation. He has digested the best authorities, 
English and Continental, and, adding his own knowledge to theirs, 
has produced a handy guide to hospital-building that should 
enable every layman who reads it, whether he is spending the 
money or is only watching it being spent, to appreciate pro- 
perly such fundamental points as the necessity for the work, its 
proper magnitude, and its approximate cost. 

Dr. Ireland's book, of which we welcome a second edition, will 
also be useful as well as interesting reading to others than mem- 
bers of the medical profession. It consists of studies of border- 
land problems, and they do not make a more coherent whole 
than might be expected from a compilation of papers not written 
as parts of a fore-designed scheme. But all the essays have a 
common purpose, which is to bring home by illustration—derived 
either from history or from the author's wide personal ex- 
perience—the intimate relation of physiology to psychology, 
inquiries into which relation are at the present hour the most 
fashionable, as they are in many ways the most useful form of 
philosophical work. The deeds of the Claudian-Julian Emperors 
are explained as the result of undoubted insanity; Joan of 
Arc, St. Francis Xavier, Mohammed, Mohammed-Toglak, and 
Ivan the Terrible are shown to have been certainly irresponsible 
actors, though the physical default which led to the moral 
defaults may not be so certain. There are, and must be, wide 
gaps in such a work, and it is to Dr. Ireland’s great credit that he 
has not attempted to bridge them over by guess-work; for it is 
obvious that the present state of our knowledge— our cold proven 
scientific knowledge—does not supply planks long enough for the 
urpose. That aberrant thought and aberrant action are due toa 
“ blot on the brain that will show itself without ” may be true, but 
we are fur from having proved even that, and infinitely far from 
being able to say that this or that blot (meaning this or that 
localized lesion of brain-substance) will result in this or that 
aberration. Dr. Ireland's book, which has been brought up to 
date in this issue, ap»ears, with its contents and omissions, to 
fairly represent our present position with regard to these pro- 
blems. It is also a good book, soundly learned, and full of 
fascinating stories. 


RECENT EGYPTOLOGY. 


An Atlas of Ancient Egypt. Special Publication of the Egypt 
Espleation Fund. London: Egypt Exploration Fund, 


1894. 

Ahnas 2 Medineh. By Evovarp Navitte. The Tomb of Paheri 
at El Kab. By J. J. Tyuor and F, L. Grirrits. ndon ; 
Egypt Exploration Fund. 1894. 


i Atlas has long been wanted. We may, and do, occasion- 
ally differ with M. Naville’s conclusions, but there can be 
no doubt as to the general usefulness of the maps. They have 
the further merit of being exceedingly clear. We are rather 
sorry not to have the modern Arabic names, but it is easy to add 
them for ourselves, their interest lying in the fact that they are 
often corruptions of the ancient hieroglyphic names, and give us 
a clue to the pronunciation. For instance, the map gives 
us as the capital of the nome of Set a town called Sha- 
shotep. This name is now represented by “Shobt,” a tumble- 
down village on a high mound near Siout. We look in vain 
for guidance as to whether Shobt is or is not a corruption 
of Shashotep, or Shashetep, as it ought to be spelt. The subject 
is, no doubt, very difficult, but there are so many names in 
Egypt, in use among Arabic-speaking people, which nevertheless 
preserve for us the pronunciation of the ancient hieroglyphs, that 
a list of them by some one acquainted with both Coptic and 
Arabic could not fail to be instructive. Thus, we have Saiut 
and Siout, Minyeh and Ment, Manbalot and Manfalut, Kau 
and Gow, Akhmeem and Chmim, and many more which it 
would be well worth while to work out. The “ Map of the 
Land of Goshen and the probable Route of the Exodus” is very 
interesting. M. Naville is of opinion that the Israelites crossed 
into Asia at a place now marked by the Bitter Lakes on the 
Suez Canal. Professor Sayce is of opinion that, so far, no suffi- 
cient reason has been adduced against the crossing below Suez, 
and undoubtedly he is on the safe side. M. Naville has a good 
deal to say about a place called “ Pikerehet,” which he identifies 
with Pihahiroth, and adds that there are no traces of ruins. But 
this imaginary place is much too far north; and he gives no reason 
for rejecting a place which still bears the old name “ Ajerat,” 
near Suez, where there are plenty of remains. But Ajerat is 
not even mentioned on the map of ancient Egypt, though it 
figures on the modern map as Ajroud, M. Naville’s views are 
fully stated, but are by no means conclusive. 

Five hundred miles up the Nile from Cairo is Al Ka’b, a place 
whose name signifies “ The Heel,” and is supposed by some to con- 
tain a reference to a bend of the river, and by others to denote a 
curious conical mound or rock close by. But the anciznt name 
is Nekheb, and very possibly the modern form is a corruption. 
The Greeks called the place Eileithyias, and it was devoted to 
the worship of the sacred sow, which the Romans identified with 
Lucina. Little images of this holy and prolific beast were worm 
by all Egyptian ladies, and are almost as common as scarabs. In 
the hills to the eastward are situated the painted tombs of a 
family of local magnates who flourished under the kings of the 
seventeenth dynasty, at a period little less than 2000 B.c. The 
paintings in these tombs are almost our only record of a very 
stirring and eventful period. The native kings, ousted for many 
generations from the Delta by the famous Hyksos, were begin- 
ning to assert: themselves in Upper Egypt, and eventually to 
descend upon the northern lands, and drive out the invaders. 
It is possible that the power of the Hyksos was greatly in- 
creased by their possession of horses, and the tombs at Al Ka’b 
show that the native dynasty had at length also obtained that 
useful animal, which appears first in the paintings of these 
grottoes. The various scenes and subjects were carefully copied 
by Lepsius in the Denkmiiler, and the present publication only 
deals with the tomb of Pahir or Paheri, who was the grand- 
son of the occupant of the principal tomb. Paheri lived under 
the Eighteenth dynasty, whose power his grandfather, Aahmes, 
had done much to strengthen. Aahmes is called the “Captain 
General of Sailors,” and carried his victorious forces into Mesopo-. 
tamia. Paheri was a royal scribe or secretary, not a fighting 
man, and he is referred to as Prince of Nekheb and of another 
town, probably Esneh. Mr. Tylor some time ago made drawings 
and collected photographs of Paheri’s tomb, with a view to the 
publication of a great work on the whole subject, and mean- 
while he has generously placed his materials at the disposal of 
the editors of the Egypt Exploration Fund's publications. The 
accompanying memoir is admirably arranged and clearly written ; 
but Mr. Griffith, to whom we owe it, is still unable to solve a 
difficulty which has puzzled others before him—namely, as to the 
identification of the Prince Uazmes. Paheri was his tutor or 
foster-father, or something of the kind. He was eldest son and 
heir of the king, probably Aahmes, the first king of the 
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Eighteenth dynasty. He is mentioned several times in the inscrip- 
tions on this tomb, and appears to have died young. His name 
hardly ever appears elsewhere, but a gold ring bearing it is in a 
private collection. The puzzle is that he is named in the Grotto 
of Paheri long after he must have been dead, and Mr. Griffith 
thinks there were two princes of the name both “taken in hand 
by Paheri.” It is, however, also possible that there was but one, 
and that the Egyptian fashion of speaking about the dead as if 
they were living, and of treating the tomb as an abode of life, is 
responsible for the difficulty. 

The first part of the volume contains an account of M. Naville’s 
researches at Heracleopolis Magna, or Ahnas, with chapters on 
Mendes, the nome of Thoth and Leontopolis, supplemented by an 
interesting dissertation, by Mr. Hayter Lewis, on some Byzantine 
remains which were discovered. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


—o— 
FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Casimir Périer, député de lopposition, 1817-1830. Par CHARLES 
NicovttauD., Paris: Pion. 

Za maison John Bull et Cie. Les grandes succursales, Par 
Max O’Rett. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

Acheteuses de réves. Par J. Ricarp. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

Bonheur méconnu. Par Mary Froray. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

Ze dernier Valois. Par Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


HE power of a constitutional President, though not quite so 
= limited as that of a constitutional King, is, we are given to 
understand, subject to a good many restrictions. This is, perhaps, 
fortunate for M. Nicoullaud. M. Casimir Périer has, from his 
friends and his unfriends alike, the character of an intelligent 
person, and no intelligent person likes dull books to be written 
about his grandfather. We are afraid that this book (though we 
do not say that it altogether deserves the title) will be called 
dull, It is not easy at the best to make the politics of the 
French Restoration and of the reign of Charles X. interesting. 
But it is particularly difficult to do this in a book which is not 
exactly a biography, not exactly a collection of speeches, not 
exactly a Parliamentary history, but a sort of mixture and blend 
of all the three. If M. Nicoullaud, instead of attempting a con- 
tinuous work, had published certain of Casimir Périer’s speeches, 
each with a gcod introduction and notes, and had preceded the 
whole by a short and crisp biography, he would in our humble 
judgment have produced not only a much more readable, but a 
much more valuable, book. According to the arrangements of 
the universe, however, the critic is consulted after, not before, 
the execution of the work, And it is, of course, open to authors 
to retort that—such is the diversity of critical judgments—it 
would, if things were otherwise, be rather hard to get any book 
written at all. 

We had to speak with a certain sharpness of the earlier works 
of the ingenious and eminently Gallic M. “ Max O’Rell.” We do 
not know that much severity is required in regard to his present. 
M. O’Rell, as some may know, was “run” round the world as a 
lecturer by divers enterprising persons. Why anybody should 
have wished to hear him lecture we do not ourselves distinctly 
comprehend ; but the lecture, which is a not unknown form of 
boredom in England, is one of the most popular of such forms in 
America and the Colonies, and we hope M. Max O’Rell found it 
profitable. He seems to have thought that he might as well 
supplement the lectures with a record of his globe-trotting ex- 
periences. It is rather like other records of the kind—indeed, 
since the French took to this sort of amusement, we have had 
occasion to mention here divers Gallic trottings considerably 
sprightlier, we think, than M. O’Reli’s. The best thing in the 
volume is a story—really comic and well worked up, but rather 
too long—of how, being terrified of serpents, he always in 
Australia put a cane on his bed to kill them with, and mistook 
the cane itself one night for a creeping creature. Like most 
French travellers, M. O’Rell is horrified at the alcoholism of the 
English colonies; and, like them, he justly observes that a more 
joyless and uncomfortable fashion of taking the gifts of Bacchus 
is not to be conceived. He appears, in the mellowing pro- 
cess of years, to have become somewhat reconciled to John 
Bull himself; and makes the curious remark that, though he 
never sees in England the red-whiskered Englishman and 
the tusk-toothed Englishwoman dear to his own compatriots, 
he often sees them among English tourists. Now English men 
—ani, we fear, English women—certainly sometimes leave 
their manners at home; but we do not quite see how they can 
suddenly grow red whiskers and long teeth abroad, So that we 


should suggest, as a more reasonable hypothesis, that when M. 
O'Rell finds himself out of England he begins gradually to relapse 
from his knowledge as an individual into his prejudices as a 
Frenchman. But there is really not much to say about the book. 
The author had a battle-royal with an American custom-house 
officer; he saw the Southern Cross, and did not like it; he saw 
Mr. Louis Stevenson, and liked him. But these things are hardly 
the stuff of a book, and we cannot find much else in M. Max 
O'Rell’s La maison John Bull et Cie, though his half-puzzled 
admiration of our colonial methods is no doubt complimentary. 

In more than one of the stories of Acheteuses de réves (a good 
tale taken from a Parisian shop story, of a customer who used 
to buy to vast amounts, purely for the pleasure of buying, 
and without any attempt to obtain fraudulent possession of the 
purchases, for which she could not pay) there appears that 
singular incomplete suggested talent of M. Ricard’s which we 
have noted in most of his books, but which never has found 
perfect expression. “Celui qui était toujours en retard,” and the 
very ambitiously titled and planned “Contes de la Fée Morgane,” 
are perhaps the best, but few are devoid of some merit, though 
none is as good as it ought to be. 

Bonheur méconnu is a good little book, slightly optimist and 
“rose-pink ” in tone, but by no means goody, or devoid of traits 
showing a good knowledge (up to a certain point) of human 
nature. Madeleine d’Arracand is a young woman who has no 
vicious inclinations, and is really fond of her husband ; but who, 
living in a remote country house, has succumbed to that most 
terrible of diseases, the delusion that she is “dull.” Her 
husband does all he can to dispel it, though he sometimes 
“trainait péniblement ce boulet de velours, lourd comme plomb, 
d’un mariage d’amour mal assorti”—a phrase for which we make 
our compliments to Mme. Mary Floran. At last, in despair, he 
makes interest with the Government of the day, and obtains a 
sous-préfet's place in a country town, where his wife has at least 
plenty of society, such as it is. The fatigues of this, and a wild 
fit of jealousy of her husband, cure her, and she retires with joy, 
when the next political change throws D'Arracand out, to the 
country home. With joy, doubtless; for it was “a change”; 
but how long did the joy and the cure last? Mme. Floran hints 
no doubts; but, for our own part, we never knew a woman, and 
seldom a man, who, once succumbing to this disease, got rid of it. 
The kingdom of dulness, like a more august one, is within, not 
without, humanity. 

We have before now noticed M. Paul Mahalin’s bold attempt 
to continue the history of Chicot after Dumas, and have had occa- 
sion not to speak ill of it. We can do no less for Le dernier 


Valois. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 

iw all the volumes of the “ Columbia Knowledge Series,” edited 
by Professor Todd, of Amherst College, Mass., prove as 
excellent as the first, which is Mrs. Topv’s Total Eclipses of the 
Sun (Sampson Low & Co.), the series will deserve the widest 
popularity. This little book is not written, as Mrs. Todd 
explains, for astronomers and “eclipse experts,” but for people in 
general; and there are few people, we suspect, who are not 
deeply interested in the subject of total eclipses. Mrs, Todd’s 
compact handbook is both retrospective and prospective. It is a 
record of the more notable results of observation in the past, and 
in what the’ writer calls the modern period—that is, the years 
since 1842, the “ dawn of a golden age of physical research ” with 
respect to total solar eclipses. It touches on the literature and his- 
tory of the subject, noting famous “ historical ” eclipses of ancient 
times ; and gives sketches of the lives of Sir George Airy, F. W. 
Bessel, Father Perry, and Father Secchi, with portraits of these 
famous observers. The various phenomena of the “incomparable 
corona ” recorded by photography are treated in the chapters on 
modern and recent eclipses, and are admirably illustrated by 
reproductions after the photographs, or after original drawings. 
Lastly, there are chapters on the use of the telegraph in total- 
eclipse observation; on automatic photography; on selecting 
stations ; and on future eclipses. Tables of eclipses from 1842 
to 1973, with charts showing tracks of totality, are added in 
illustration of the last-named section of the book. These are 
some of the attractive features o° this methodical handbook. 
Scotland, it seems, must wai! until the wenty-second century for 
a total eclipse, and London must preserve patience for nearly five 
hundred years. ‘The nearest upproach to one will be in 1999, 
when the path of totality crosses Devonshire and Cornwall, by 
which time Mrs. Todd hopes that her book will have reached a 

new edition. 
The Report on the Census of Hallucinations, which forms 
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Part XXVI. of the “ Proceedings” of the Society for Psychical 
Research, is an exceedingly bulky volume, though it deals only 
with a selection of the cases collected by the Society’s representa- 
tives. The general results of the collection, which occupied a 
little over three years, are analysed in eleven tables, and certainly 
are not a little curious. Perhaps of all the varieties of halluci- 
nation, those termed “collective” are most remarkable. That two or 
more persons should see “ something,” and see the same something, 
might confound the sceptic, if they all saw that something at the 
same moment. But, in general, there is one who sees first, and 
then indicates the locality of the strange sight, and by sugges- 
tion, verbal or not, the impression is transferred to others. 

6,000 Tons of Gold (Innes & Co.) is a wild romance of the 
discovery by a Scotsman of gold in Patagonia, the value of 
which is estimated at seven hundred millions of pounds sterling. 
The Scotsman confides his secret to a young American who pos- 
sessed that “indescribable ease of manner” which, we are told, 
is “the unfailing mark of thorough acquaintance with men and 
affairs in the best phases of fin-de-siécle existence.” The Indians 
on whose land the gold is found are a most primitive and ac- 
commodating people. They beg the Scotsman to take their gold, 
and thus save them from the invasion of white men. They set 
to work and dig until all the six thousand tons are stowed away. 
Owing to the death of the Scotsman, who is killed in a fray with 
some treacherous Indians, the treasure falls into the hands of the 
American. He soon begins to provide work for the United 
States mints by offering a modest amount, three or four tons at 
first, for coinage. Little does he foresee the terrible responsi- 
bilities he has assumed. Long before he has used up a sixth of 
his treasure he disorganizes the world’s markets, and causes a 
financial crisis as acute as it is universal, Bimetallists should 
find this portion of the exciting story of peculiar interest. As 
the President of the United States is reported to have observed, 
the effect of the deluge of gold was to restore “ the old-fashioned 
ratio of the world’s production of the two metals,” and demon- 
strated the folly of attempting to fix by legislation “the value of 
an over-supplied article, be it silver or gold or anything else.” 
The end of that Patagonian gold, we regret to say, is exceed- 
ingly melancholy, An International Congress finds there is 
nothing to be done, if the world is to go on securely, but to 
sacrifice what is left of the treasure. It is shot into the sea, in 
the presence of an imposing array of ironclads of all nations, and 
every reader, we do not doubt, will be ready with a better solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Mr. Georer MItner’s Studies of Nature on the Coast of Arran 
(Longmans & Co.) is a pretty volume with charming illustrations 
by Mr. W. Noel Johnson, descriptive of boliday sailing and angling, 
and pleasant rambles ashore, around and about the Isle of Arran. 
Nature and literature claim Mr. Milner’s regard, and there is 
agreeable evidence in his book that he is a sympathetic observer 
of the moods of nature, and an appreciative student of the poetic 
aspects of letters. He quotes the English poets liberally, yet 
with propriety, and his notes on the distinctive features of the 
scenery of Arran clearly reveal his quiet and sincere enjoyment 
of wild nature. 

Like most modern balladists, Mr. Revsen Brapwey, in The 
Flute of Athena; and other Poems (Elliot Stock), is much given 
to affected phrase and daring rhyme. Here is the first stanza of 
“ Holyrood” 

Around the towers of Holyrood 
Night gathers dark and sair; 

But lamps are bright and hearts are light 
Within the Queen’s chambére. 


This is scarcely the antique manner. But in rich rhyming “ The 
Flute of Athena” excels :— 


On a mead in Arcadie, 

Ere the Golden Age had ended, 

As his flock a Shepherd tended, 

By strange chance a flute he then did 
Find of magic melody. 


It to him did seem a reed— 
Simple reed such as was played on 
Then at festival Arcadian ; 

“1 will try to play,” he said, “on 
This while here my flocks do feed.” 


Bill Nye’s History of the United States (Chatto & Windus) is 
a kind of comic history-—at least, such would seem to be the 
author's intent, to judge by the illustrations of his book. Buta 
more dismal essay in humour we cannot recollect, nor a sadder 
example of the decay of humour in these days. Here is a 
sample :—“ Columbus now began to select steamer-chairs and 
rugs. He had already secured the Nifia, Pinta, and Santa 


Maria, and on the 3rd of August, 1492, he sailed from P: 
Isabella brought him a large bunch of beautiful flowers as he was 
about to sail, and Ferdinand gave him a nice yachting-cap anda 
spicy French novel to read on the road.” There are some three 
hundred pages of this dreary stuff. 

The preservation of Niagara is a question of interest to the 
world outside New York State. What has been done, therefore, 
by the Legislature of that State to restore the river and Falls to 
something approaching natural conditions is a matter of import- 
ance to people in all parts of the earth. Since 1883 Niagara has 
been making a “return to Nature.” The progress, owing to the 
many proprietors and owners to be dealt with, has been neces- 
sarily slow, but it is satisfactory to find it has been sure, and we 
can congratulate the President, Mr. ANDREW GREEN, and the 
other Commissioners of the State Reservation at Niagara on their 
Tenth Annual Report (Albany: Lyon) for the year 1892-1893. 
From this document it is evident that much useful work has 
been done, both in the removal of hideous buildings that once 
disfigured the shores, as at Bath Island, and in the replanting of 
Goat Island and other parts with trees. Some 500,000 persons 
visited the Falls in the year. Altogether, the Report, which is 
illustrated with views of Niagara as it was before “ reservation,” 
and as it is now, is a most business-like little book, and at the 
same time a capital Guide for visitors. 

Newfoundland as it is in 1894 (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co.) is a compact handbook and tourist’s guide, by the Rev. M, 
Harvey, LL.D., whose knowledge of the oldest British colony, 
acquired during forty years’ residence, is such as gives this book 
peculiar authority. Newfoundland has been somewhat neglected 
by English tourists, though it offers excellent inducements to 
travel, both in striking and varied scenery and in sport with gun 
and rod. Dr. Harvey’s new Guide should stir many, we think, to 
visit this interesting country. The “ Directions to Tourists” are 
of the most useful kind, and in all other respects the book is 
valuable as a traveller's companion. 

Lady Juunn’s essays, Lesser Questions (Remington & Co.), 
deal with many subjects of perennial interest, such as “ Dinners 
and Diners,” “Conversation,” and “ Dress” ; mingling with these 
themes certain reflections on the past that suggest the piquancy 
of contrast. Of “revolted daughters” and “the New Woman” 
Lady Jeune discourses very seriously, as of things that are new 
under the sun; whereas “ Woman,” of course, is ever new and 
surprising. There seems to be great unreality in all these 
contrasts of the old and the new “Conversation,” the old and the 
new “ Woman,” and so forth. Lady Jeune compares the “con- 
versations of Catherine Morland and Mr. Tilney” with that of 
“Jack and Dodo,” and finds the latter to be “lighter, more 
amusing, more entertaining”; yet for all this the “duller talk” 
of Jane Austen’s heroine is “better than slipshod English inter- 
larded with slang and double entendres.” Slipshod French is as 
intolerable, perhaps, as slipshod English. 

“Much of the nonsense that has been written about woman,” 

writes Sir Epwarp Sutiivan— Woman the Predominant Partner 
(Longmans & Co.)—“ has resulted from the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to establish mental and physical superiority where no 
superiority exists.” If Sir Edward would read the Letters of 
Caroline Bowles, one of the shrewdest of women, who became 
Southey’s second wife, he will find the true source of the “ non- 
sense” laid bare with unerring exactness. However, he estab- 
lishes his contention successfully, by his own contribution to the 
nonsense in this present volume. Women maintain, he writes 
(p. 25), that they are “the superior sex, and I think they are 
right. I believe the best chance of happy intercourse between 
man and woman is for the woman, from the very beginning, to 
assert boldly, not only her equality, but her superiority, to 
man.” 
War in Korea, by J. Morris (Ward, Lock, & Bowden, Lim.), 
deals with the “campaign now in progress” and its probable 
results, It is well illustrated and provided with an excellent 
map. Mr. Morris is well abreast of the times, since he refers to 
Mr. Wylie’s fate and other recent events, and he gives some in- 
teresting information concerning the arms and resources of both 
contending forces, military and naval. 

Mrs. Henry pe 1a Pasture, in A Toy Tragedy (Cassell & Co.), 
shows the skill and charm that delighted us in The Little Squire. 
The self-sacrificing Jean, the somewhat exacting Elsie, and the 
other little ones who figure in A Toy Tragedy, are drawn with 
admirable insight into the ways and thoughts of children. The 
interest of the story is a trifle harrowing, perhaps, though there 
is nothing morbid in the treatment of the pathetic catastrophe. 

The Case Against Diggleism (Alexander & Shepheard) is an 
electioneering manifesto issued by the “ Progressive School Board 
Election Council,” a number of persons who constitute them- 
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selves, to use their expressive terms, “the eyes of the London 
elector.” We trust that the electors will prefer to see through 
their own eyes, and not through the magnifying organs of the 
P.S.B.E.C. 
We have also received a new edition of The Playground of 
by Lzstie Sreruen (Longmans & Co.); A Primer of 
Philosophy, by Dr. Pavt Carus (Chicago: Open Court); The 
Knight Errant, a Quarterly Review of the Liberal Arts (Boston : 
Elzevir Press); Elementary Drawing, by H. Foster Newry 
(Chapman & Hall); Physical Exercise, “ Ling-Swedish system,” 
by Anruur Epmunp Tanner (Simpkin & Co.), illustrated; The 
Horse ; its External and Internal Organization, by A. Scuwanz, 
Staff-Veterinary Surgeon, revised and edited by Grorcr FLEMING, 
C.B. (Philip & Son), illustrated with drawings and anatomical 
“movable atlases”; Scottish Pastorals and Ballads, by 
ALEXANDER Fa.coner (Glasgow: Hodge & Co.); A Dream of 
the Sea, by ALEXANDER Linp (Simpkin & Co.) ; Conscience makes 
the Martyr, by 8S. M. Crawtey-Borvey (Bristol : Arrowsmith) ; 
Twenty-Odd, by Burton Beruan (Reeves & Turner); and an 
Illustrated Catalogue of Messrs. Henry Graves & Co.'s publica- 
tions. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot undertake to return rejected 
Communications. The Editor must also entirely decline to 
enter into correspondence with the writers of MSS, sent in and 

ot acknowledged. 

ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the REVIEW should be 
addressed to the Orrice, 38 Sovrnampton Srreet, STRAND, 
Lowpoy, or to Messrs. R. ANpERSON & Co., 14 Cockspur Street. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


PARIS. 

The Saturpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs, Borveav & 21 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received. Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI’s, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosevuz Durnrroy, Boulevard des Capucines, 
and Le Kioseus Micuet, Boulevard des Capucines, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MAPLE & CO 


CARPET IMPORTERS 
DIRECT IMPORTERS OF CHOICE 


TURKEY GARPETS 


“XVI CENTURY” 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO. receive weekly consignments of choice 
TURKEY CARPETS, and invite intending purchasers 
to examine and compare both quality and price before deciding 
elsewhere. These Carpets are in many instances reproductions 
of the most unique examples of the Seventeenth Century, and 
are the only substitutes for the antique, at one-fourth the cost. 


ORIENTAL CARPET WAREHOUSE 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON 


PIANOS 
ALL MAKERS 


CRAMER’S PIANOS 
Latest Improvements from £21 net. 

PIANOS by Bechstein, Broadwood, Coilard, Ibach, Frard, 
Blu: shuer. in stock, FULLEST Casa’ DiscoUxTs, ot 
on our HIRE 

SECOND- i AND PT ANOS by all makers, returned from hire, 
now «} ecially offered from £15. Send for Price Lists, 

CRAMER'S, and 501 KMEGENT STREET, W. 
end 46-40 MOORGAT& STKEET, E.C., LONUUN. 


The Saturday Review. 


FOUNDED 1823. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ASSETS, £2,850,000. INCOME, £350,000. 


THE NEW 
“EDINBURGH”’ POLICY. 


A Yearly Payment at the rate of 
£4 PER CENT. 
will secure 
&100 AT DEATH 
if at any time within 25 years, 
An Annual Return of 
5 PER CENT. FOR LIFE 
after the 25 years have expired, and 
£100 IN CASH 
when that yearly payment ceases. 
The Policyholder may drop the yearly 5 per cent. at any 
time and have the £100 in cash. 


See Special Prospectus for particulars of these and other 
Guaranteed Options. 


Heap Orrice:—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon Orrice:—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Per Dozen. 
Bows. }-Bots, 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light Dinner Wine, or 
for using with or without water. The quality wil be 138. 7s. 6d.. 
found equal to wine usually sold at much higher prices. 


DINNER CLARET.—ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in bottle. We can 
strongly recommend this wine, On comparison it will be be 168. Os. 
found equal to wine offered at much bigber prices by the 
Englan' 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, and old 


in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s. .» 368., 428, per Dozen. 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condit.on, and at prices, in many cases, below the present whole- 
sale price in Bordeanx. including Vintages 1868, 1869, —— 1874, 1875, 1878, 
1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early imported by ourselves, 


Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL: 
CENTRAL BUILDINGS, NORTH JOHN STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


Is A GCOD PRESORIPTION FOR 


SUNBURN, INSECT BITES, and any SKIN IRRITATION. 
1s. 14d. and 1s. 9d, per Box. 


EXHIBITION Wardrobes, Cabinets, Sideboards, 


OF OLD BUREAUS, SECRETAIRES, 


TABLES, &c. 
CHIPPENDALE This Exhibition opened on Monday, Sep- 


FURNITURE, LLUSTRATED CA PALOOURS foes 
DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, 


on application, 
WIGMORE STREET, W. 


A UNIQUE ION 
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RY LANE TER ROYAL,—Sir AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS, Lessee and M. Evening, at 7.30,a New and nal 
Spectacular Drama, a. entitled THE DERBY WINNER. aily 

pA, ) MATINEE every Saturday at 1.30. Box Office open 10 to 


CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. — The 

TY-NINTH ANNUAL SERIES of these World-famous CONCERTS will 
COMMENCE on OCTOBER 13. at Three. Numbered Stall Tickets (transferable) for the 
Twenty Concerts, Three Gu-neas, inclusive of admission to Crystal Palace on dates of Con- 
certs, and Two Guineas exclusive EY admission to Palace. Prospectus post free on application 
to the MaNnaGeR, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON, 1894 (Second year).—DUDLEY 
GALLERY. EGYPTIAN MALI, EXHIBITION of specially 
examples ~. PICTORTAL PHOTOGRAPH Y by - leating | Photographers. PEN 
October 1, and daily to Bay 10 A.M. to6 P.M. ; Wi and y ey 
7 to 10 P.M. also. dmission, 1s. 


CHURCH CONGRESS, 1894 


(THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR), 


EXETER, OCTOBER 9, 10, 11, 12. 


President— 
‘THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF EXETER. 
TICKETS. — Admission to the Meetings will be by Ticket only. Tickets, 7s. each 
(ineluding Official (iuide, post free), admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (hut not transferable), 
ean be had from the Hon. Secretaries, the Church House, Exeter ; the Church House, Dean's 
Yard, Westminster ; the 8. P. 9 K. Depet, Northumberland Avenue ; the National Society, 
Wi and Mr. John Hart, Mal'ravers House, Arundel Street, 
London. ‘Applications must be y 

THE eure. all information, can be had separately at the 
oe the addresses given above. pte ce. + by post, 6)d. ; alsoa LIST of 

OTELS and) APARTMENTS. price ad. wot the Hon. Secretaries. 


TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, oe. —Scientific, Literary, ard 


Medical MSS. carefully and prompt! written by Bacay & co., 40 Norfolk 
‘Street, Strand, W.C. Private room for dictat! AY ighest 


EDUCATIONAL. 


KiNG S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

a Th @ GENERAL EDUCATION is conducted in the following Faculties and Depart- 
ments, viz 

1. THE FACULTY OF THEOLOGY. 1. Morning Course. 2. Evening Course. 

2. THE FACULTY OF ARTS (including General Literature and Normal Classes). 

3. THE SA002¥ OF SCIENCE. 


1. The “Division of Engineering (i (including and Civil 
Engineering, Architecture and M urgy). 
2. The Divison of Natural enee 
4, THE FACULTY OF MEDICINE (including Bacteriology and Public Health), 
5. THE DEPAR!I MENT FOR LADIES (13 Kensington Square). 
6. THE EVENING CLASSES. 
7. be INSTRUCTION (includi Architect Drawing, and Wood 


6. ART. 
9. THE CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT. 
indlading Men, Female, and Boy Clerkships, Boys’ Day Classes (carried on at 
914 Waterloo Road), 
10, THE SCHOOL, 
A copanste | Prospectus is prepared for each of these Faculties and Departments, and will be 


on application to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE. 


PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 
of nd Labor Work in the subjects of the Prelimi 
Scientific and Intermedia: So. Examinations the el London will 
on October |, and July 1895, 


SFee for the whole course, £21, or £18 18s. to students of the H ital; or £5 5s. each for 
subject: 
isa Special Class for the January 


For corey particulars apply to the WARDEN of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
lon, 


A Handbook forwarded on application. 


GUY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on Monday, October 1. 
The Hospital contains 695 beds, 500 being in constant occupation. 
APPOINTMENTS.—All Hospital Appointments are made in accordance merits 
of the Candidates, and without payment. Ge 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. (Toy Scholarships of £100 and £50, in Classics, Mathe- 
matics, and Modern Languages, and Scholarships of £150 and €69 in Chemistry, 
and Biology. Prizes are open to students in their various years amounting in the aggrega’ 
more than £480. 
DENTAL SCHOOL. ~~ Dental School oy » the Hospital affords 
the required fi for in Dental 8 
COLLEGE.—The Colleg about 50 Students in addition to the 
Resident wt} of the Hospital. There is in it a ‘a e Dini all: ith Reading Rooms, 
brary. and Gymnasium for the use of the STUDENTS" CLU a os 
_For Prospectus and further information apply to the Dean, ‘Gey’ 's Hospital, London, 8.E. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


—+— 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


(FIRE) 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.0. Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST~ PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 
Sum Insured in 1893, £395,854,440. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


T= IMPERIAL InsvRaANcR COMPANY LIMITED. FIRE, 
Est. 1803.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BSKBECK BANK, Southampton Bldgs.,Chancery Lane, London, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
TWO per Gast. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 


td baie £100, 
MBAVINGS DE pare PARTMENT. For the come of am the bank receives small 


deposit. and allow terest 
sums on in’ with 
TRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BANK of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government, 
Head Office—1 Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Capital Paid-up 
Reserve Fund invested in Conso! 
Reserve Liability £ 
grants drafts its sh agencies, and transacts every description 
connected wil ith ‘New Zealand, ‘Awitralia, and Fiji, on the most favourable 
The London Office receives fixed deposits of £50 and upwards, rates and particulars of 
ascertained on application. 


C. G. TEGETMEIER, Manager. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


I jEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
zone the shove Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
"a F. GREEN Head Offices: 
ANDERSON, * CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office 
6 Coe! Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


oe HOSPITAL for DISEASES of the THROAT, 
GOLDEN SQUARE, W. (FounpED 1863.) 
Patron—HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Physicians, 
R. NORRIS WOLFENDEN, M.D. | J. W. BOND, M.D. 
GREVILLE MacDONALD, M.D, 


Su: 
MARK HOVELL, F.R.C.S.Ed. | F. G. HARVEY, F.R.C.S, Ed, 
Registrar and Pathologist—RICHARD LAKE, F.R.C.S. 


The Committee of Management earnestly ask for— 
DONATIONS to pay for the xtensi 
SUBSCRIPTIONS to keep up the new Y Ouildren’ 's Ward, 
LEGACIES to form an Endowment Fund. 
Bankers—Sir SAMUEL SCOTT, Bart., & moLr, 


BOOKS, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BoOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., anv 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


MORNING CLASS for the SONS of 


GENTLEMEN lusively), 13 & 
TERM EMER (ox t Street, Portman Square. The AUTUMN 


TNTERLAKEN. — PENSION REBER. Comfortably arranged 


which is very pleasant and health- 


CEDAR LODGE, —Principal, Miss MABERLY. 
ome 00) t ughters of Gentlemen. Senior and Junior Divisions. Best 
pen a v i sivi 


HOTELS, 
[/FRACOMBE. — —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, The PRIN- 


GEAL and ONLY HOTEL facing the sea. Unrivalied sea frontage and open 
undings. Seven Lawn Tennis Courts. Grounds fi le Swimming Bath. 
Elegant Lounge Hall. "Two Hundred and Rooms, “Tariff of Mensou 


BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 


Unequalled tn situation. Opposite West Pier. Spacious Coffee and Readi 

Seawater service. Unequalled Excellent Wines. Moderate Tariff, 
GEO. HECKFORD, ‘anager. 


COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 
OPENINGS FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN. 


Mr. R. H. MORRIS, Son of an Engiich ¢ Clergyman, with over sixteen yeare’ experience, 
land: anges Hille near or hes a 
VACANCY every Third month for O NE PUPIL Terms for one year's pr ~ me with 
comfortable board and lodging. £290, pavebte in advance (£150, if from an agricultural or 
training pieterences and requi 
‘ospectus ENRY Esy., Foxbury, Chislehurst, Kent 
Messrs. LESLIE, & CO. Street Square London, E.C. 


BOOKS. .—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 187 
Piccadilly, W.— Libraries entinety and Catalogued. All 


New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer s, &c. New choice Bindings for 


Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts 


[ae SATURDAY REVIEW sent —- post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance : 
Any part of the United Kingdom ........... £1 8 2 
All other parts of the World .........0.00008 1 10 6 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa» 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.0. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE Pg yg REVIEW are reouired for which Is. will be ixeae viz.— 
1, 16, %5, 26, 56, 75, 108, 112, 139. 13 138, 174, and 1,354 (clean copies). The Office, 
Southampton Strand. Wc 


Just published, 3s. ; free by post, 3s. 4$d. 
(THE OWENS COLLEGE CALENDAR for the SESSION 
London: MACMILLAN & : J. E. 


NOW READY, price 3s. 6d. 
fMHREE YEARS with LOBENGULA and EXPERIENCES 
in SOUTH AFRICA, By J. Coorpen-Cuapwick. 
“A very interesting story of pioneer life in South Africa.”—T7imes. 
“A valuable and interesting addition to the literature of the subject,,......The 
account of Lobengula is especially interesting.” — cho. 
Cassery. & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hil), London, 
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The Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN & 00.3 NEW BOOKS. 


CORIDON’S SONG, and other Verses. With 


Preface by AusTIN Dogson, and Illustrations by Hugh Thomson. Crown 
8vo. gilt, or edges rncut. és, 
*,* Also an EDITION DE LUXE, limited, super-royal 8vo. printed on J. 
Dickinson & Co.'s hand-made paper, bound in buckram, 30s. net. 
(Tue CrayrorD 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT. Described by 


ApDOLF Erman, Translated by H.M. Tirarp. With 400 Illustrations and 
11 Plates. Super-royal 8vo, 2is. net. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by A. W. PoLuarp. 2 vols. 10s, 
(Tue EVERSLEY SERIES, 


LAST WORDS in the TEMPLE CHURCH. 


By C. J. Vaucuan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff. Globe 8vo. 5s, 


MEMORIALS of OLD WHITBY ; or, His- 
torical Gleanings from Ancient Whitby Records. By the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, D.C.L., Canon of York, Editor of “The Whitby Ohartulary” &c, 
and Author of “Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” With Illustrations. 
Extra crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE THEORY of SOUND. By Lord 


RaYLeicu, F.R.S., Hon. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE THEORY of CONDITIONAL SEN- 
TENCES in LATIN and GREEK. By RicHarp Horton-Smirs, M.A., one 
Counsel ; formerly Fellow of 5t. John's College, Cambridge. 

et. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. By J. R. Green. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs, J.R. GREEN 
and Miss Karr NorGare. Part XXXVII. Super-royal 8vo, 1s. net. 

Vois. 1., Il.,and III, Super-royal 8vo. each 12s, net. 


MACMILLAN’S 3s. 6d. SERIES.—New Volume. 


A VALIANT IGNORANCE. By Many 


ANGELA Dickess. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 420. OCTOBER. Price ls. 
CoNTENTS. 
1, CROMWELL'S VIEWS ON SPORT. By C. H. Friars. 
2, THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. By Groner Sarvrssury. Part III. 
3. THE NEW JAPANESE CONSTITUTION. By C. B. Roy.ancs-Kenrt. 
4. CHAPTERS FROM SOME UNWRITTEN MEMOIRS, By Mrs, Rivcurm 
XI. IN ITALY. 
5. THE LITTLE CLAY GOD, 
6. A NEW PIPE-PLOT. 
7. SENTIMENTAL TRAVELLING. 
8. A REFORMER'S WIFE. By Mrs. 
9. THE REBELLION IN THE WEST INDIES. By the Hon. J. W. 
Fortrescur. I. GRENADA. 
10. BRITISH RIGHTS IN EGYPT. By M. J. FARELLY. 
11, SISTER CORDELIA, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


Che Mew ‘Review. 


Contents—OCTOBER. Price One Shilling. 


IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. By Justin McCartny, M.P, 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM, By W. 8. LILLY. 
COUNTRY-HOUSE PARTIES. By E. F. Bryson. 
A POLITICAL BIRD'S-EYE VIEW. By Freperick Gaerywoon 
SECRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN. VI. 
DRY-FLY FISHING. By Sir Eowarp Grey, Bart., M.P. 
THE EAST-END AND CRIME. By Rev. A. Osporne Jay. 
WOMFN IN THE COLONIES. By GILvert PARKER. 
THE COMING BOOK SEASON (1391-5): 

1, BELLES LETTRES. By GrorcE SAINTSDURY. 

2. FICTION. By Anravrk 
THE UNDEFINABLE. A FANTASIA. II. (Concluded.) By Saran Granp, 
CHESS (with Problems). By I. Guyspene. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 948. OCTOBER 1894. 2s. 6d. 
CoNTENTS. 
THE STREETS OF PARIS FORTY YEARS AGO. 
— OF THE NEW SULTAN OF MOROCCO, By 
. HARRIS. 

WHO WaS LOST AND IS FOUND. Chaps. XVIIL-XX. 
FROM WEIR TO MILL. By “ A Son or THE MARSHES.” 
POETS AND GEOGRAPHERS, By 
THE SKELETON HAND. By Lady MacLrop. 
THIRTY YEARS OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS. By T. H. 8. Escort. 
LEAVES FROM A GAME-BOOK. By GrorGk Manners, 
THE GOLFER IN SEARCH OF A CLIMATE, By Horace G. Hutcnrson. 
FAREWELL TO BEN VRACKIE. By Stuart Biackis, 
THE NEW AMERICAN TARIFF. 


The Korean 
Corres; 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1894, 


1, A MODERN HERO. Chaps. I.-VIII. 

2. MORITURI TE SALUTANT. 

3. SOMR_ PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MASTER OP 
BALLIOL. 

. SHADOWS, 

A MODERN INTERPRETER, 

. THE EQUILIBRIUM OF MRS, TOLLMAGE. 

+ PANDORE; OR, LES DEUX GENSDARMES,. 

WITH THE ISLANDERS OF USHANT. 

. LEAVES FROM FRA GIOVANNI'S DIARY. 

10. MUSETTE. 

11, IMPRESSIONS OF RAJPUTANA. III, A DAY IN CAMP, 

12. HEINRIJH HOFFMANN’S HISTORY. Chaps. IV. 

13. THE ADVENTURESS. (Conclusion.) 


NEW NOVELS NOW READY. 


The INTENDED. By H. Dr Vere Sracrooxe. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


The OLD, OLD STORY. By Rosa N. Carey, 


Author of ** Nellie’s Memories” &c, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 


The ADVENTURESS. By Mrs. Annie 


Epwanprs, Author of “ Ought We to Visit Her?” &c,. 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


WEDDED TO A GENIUS. By Nem Cunistison. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 


A NEW EDITION. 


The GREATER GLORY. By Maarten 


MAarress, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love” &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


“ Mrs, Wood has certainly an art of novel-writing which no rival possesses in 
the same degree or kind. I1t is not, we fancy, a common experience for any one to 
leave one of these novels unfinished.” —Spectator. 


BETWEEN ONE AND TWO MILLION COPIES OF 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS 


Have been sold since publication. 
Each Novel of this favourite Author can be had separately, well printed on good 
paper, and neatly bound, price 3s. 61. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


OCTOBER. 


THE CRIMEA IN 1854 AND 18%. By General Sir EVELYN Woop, G.C.B., V.C, 
SIDELIGHTS ON THE SECOND EMPIRE. PartII. By WILLIAM Guana. 

OUR WORKMEN'S DIET AND WAGES. By THomas OLIveR, M.D. 

AN ANTIQUARIAN RAMBLE IN PARIS. By Freperic Harrisoy. 

THE EXTERMINATION OF GREAT GAME IN SOUTH AFRICA, By H. A. 
BRYDEN. 

THE LEGISLATION OF FEAR. By Ovrpa, 

IN SYRIA. By Freperic CABREL. 

MADAGASCAR, By Vazana. 

A PRETENDER AND HIS FAMILY, By D, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


Contents for OCTOBER. Price Two Shillings. 


The i Precede The Eprror- 
French Canada, and the Empire. 
Modern Rifle t ire. M 
The Battle of Vionville. A Discussion by Col. A. E. TURNER, C.B., Viscount WOLSELEY, &c. 
Our Position in the Mediterranean. V 
The Folding Corecle ase Military Appliance. 
i ‘oracle asa 
Round F oreign Battlefields: The Environs of Metz. 
c yar to Date (with Sketch). 
LONDON: WILLIAM CLOWES & SONS, LTD..1 ROSS, 
And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’. 


nel F, Maurice, C.B. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents: OCTOBER. (2s. 6d.) 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

SHALL WE DEGRADE OUR STANDARD OF VALUE? By Lorp Farnan, 
THE DRIFT OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, By F. W. H. Myeas. 

A COUNTRY HOUSE QUESTION. By X. 

THE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT. By Sr. Leo Stracuey. 

SOME OXFORD MEMORIES. By T. H. Escort. 

AN AMERICAN UTOPIA. By Epwarp Porritt. 

THE POOR MAN'S COW. By H. W. Wotrr. 

“ PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST.” By Captain Maxse. 

A VERY LIGHT RAILWAY. By Miss Jaxk BagLow. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 7 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 
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| MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—Yew Volume. 


Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and A. E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHERY. By C. J. Loneman and Colonel H. Watronp. With 


Contributions by Miss LEGH, \ onde DILLON, Major C. HAWKINS FISHER, Rev. EYRE W. HUSSEY, Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD, 
J. BALFUUR PAUL, and L. W. MAXSON. With 2 Maps, 23 Plates, and 172 Illustrations in the Text. CrOwn 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUS: a Series of Lectures delivered 


at Oxford. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, Regius Professor of History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. 15s. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE VERNEY MEMOIRS, 


MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY during the COMMON. 


WEALTH, 1650-1660. Compiled from the Letters and Illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By MARGARET M. VERNEY., 
With 10 Portraits &e. [ Shortly, 


NEW VOLUME OF CANON LIDDON’S LIFE OF DR. PUSEY. 


LIFE of EDWARD BOUVERIE PUSEY, D.D. By Henry 


PARRY LIDDON, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. Edited and prepared for Publication by the Rev. J. o JOHNSTON, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, 
Oxford, and the Rev. ROBERT J. WILSON, D.D., Warden of Keble College. (4 vols. 8vo.) With Portraits and {ilustrations. Vols. I. and 
II. 36s. (ready). Vol. III., 183. [On October 3. 


2 vols. 8vo. with 42 Full-page Photo-Intaglio Plates, and 34 Illustrations in the Text, 36s. net. 


MEMORIAIS of ST. JAMES’S PALACE. By Encar Suepparp, 


“M.A., Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen, &c. [ Shortly. 


‘ NEW BOOK BY MR: FROUDE. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 


The YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Anprew Lance. With 


22 Plates and 82 Illustrations in the Text by H. J. Ford. Crown 8vo. 6s. [On October 3. 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. HAGGARD. 


| 
| The PEOPLE of the MIST. By H. River Haccarp, Author of » 


“ She,”. “ Montezuma’s Daughter,” &c. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by Arthur Layard. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Jn October. 


The PLAYGROUND of EUROPE. By PROBLEMS of the FAR EAST. Jaran— 


LESLIE STEPHEN, formerly President of the Alpine Club. New Edition, with KOREA—CHINA. By the Hon. GrorGe N. Curzon, M.P., Fellow of All 
| Additions and 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Souls College, Oxford: Author of “ Russia in Central ‘Asia,” and “ Persia.” 
| With 2 Maps, 21 Full-page Illustrations and 29 Illustrations in the Text, 
{ 


From .EDINBURGH to the ANTARCTIC.| 
By W. G. Burn Murpocn, Artist. Profusely Illustrated by the Author. 


Supplemented by the Science Notes of the oe of the eee ie W. ANDERING WORDS. Re rinted b er- 
mission from Papers published in the ‘ pe 


Auth Seas and bt of A t 
STUDIES of NATURE on the COAST of| Lanie' The Light of Aue,” With 23 Plates and 
By GrorGE MILNER, Author of “ Country Pleasures.’ 10 graphs. 8vo. 18s, 
Fall-page Copper-plates and 12 Illustrations in the Text by W. Noel 
Johnson. Imperial 16mo. 6s. 6d. net. 


PALCTIOABLE“ SOCIALISM : Essays on | and 
Social Reform. By the Rev. Canon and Mrs. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 5s. (Nearly ready. 
Revised and Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| LONGMANS’ CIVIL ENGINEERING series, | TH,,HISTORY. of MARRIAGE, JEWISH 


NOTES on DOCKS and DOCK CONSTRUC.-| Grownsvo, DD» ready. 


TION. By C. Corson, M.Inst.C.E., Assistant Director of Works, Admiralty. 


365 Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s. net, SPIRITUAL LAW in the NATURAL 


WORLD : a Metaphysical and Psychical Exposition of the Operations of the 


The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By. W. 


Author of “A Bride from the Bush ” &c, Crown 8vo. 6s, 


A JOURNEY in OTHER WORLDS: a| WATTS’ DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY. . 


Revised and entirely Re-written, by H. Forster Morey, M.A., D.8c., Fellow 
Future. By JoHN Jacos Astor. With 10 Illustrations, of, of, aod lately Assistant-Professor of Chemistry in, University College,“London ; 


M. Pattison Morr, M.A., F.R.S.E., Fellow and Prelector in 
Chemistry of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Assisted by Eminent 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. WALForD, Contributors. 4 vols. 8vo. Vols, I, and II, 42s. each (endy). Vol mt 


£2 10s, (read. Vol. IV. £3 3s. 
Author of “ Mr, Smith,” “One Good Guest, &c. 3 vols, crown 8vo, — os 


Ln a Sew days. 


NUGGETS in the DEVIL'S PUNCH BOWL; | 
and other Australian Tales. By ANDREW ROBERTSON, Author of “The Science, London, Assistant Examiner in Chemistry, Science and Art Depar;. 
Kidnapped Squatter.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Un a few days. ment. Crown 8vo. 63, 6d. [in a few days, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 

NEW YORE: 15 EAST 16TH STREET. , 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London, and Published by ALFRED OUTHBERT DAVIES, 

at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, September 29, 1894, 
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